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Probable Direction of Currency 
Legislation 


SSUMING that the new Adminis- 
tration will give the country 
banking and currency legislation of 
some kind, it becomes interesting to 
sj eculate upon the character of such 
legislation. 

The Democratic party has not had 
much opportunity to try its hand at 
financial tinkering since the inception 
of the Civil War. If one may judge 
by the party’s platforms for many 
years, this was a fortunate thing for 
the. country. But it is only fair to say 
that the party attitude toward banking 
and financial questions has shown im- 
provement of late. No one, of course, 
familiar with our financial history can 
fail to accord the highest credit to 
Grover CieveLtanp for securing the 
repeal of the silver-purchase act. But 
most of Mr. CLEevELAND’s party asso- 
ciates very reluctantly gave their con- 
sent to vote for that repeal, and many 
of them never gave it. 

We cannot discern anything in the 
political creed of the Democratic party 
that would for a moment lead us to be- 
lieve that the present Administration 
would favor the National Reserve As- 
sociation or any other kind of central 
bank. All the party’s declarations are 
against centralization of power, and 
particularly of financial power. Of 
course, the traditions of the party are 
violently opposed to a central bank. We 
know that many people claim that the 

1 


second Bank of the United States was 
a victim of Generaf Jackson’s “igno- 
rant” assaults upon it. But how came 
it that those ignorant attacks were so 
successful even when JAcksoN was 
pitted against a popular idol like 
Cray? And what about the first Bank 
of the United States that met a similar 
fate? 

The potent enemies of a central bank, 
even could such an institution be es- 
tablished, would be the nearly 30,000 
small independent banks, many of them 
feeling, justly. or unjustly, that the 
central bank was oppressing them, and 
in the end they would attack and de- 
stroy it. 

But we can see no reason whatever 
for supposing that Congress will in the 
near future authorize the creation of a 
central bank. 

With such an institution eliminated 
from the range of possibilities, what 
direction, then, is it probable that 
financial legislation will take? 

It might be that the Federalization 
of the clearing-houses would appeal to 
Congress as at present politically con- 
stituted. The notion is a common one 
that business of every kind should be 
more closely controlled by the Govern- 
ment. The investigation of the great 
industrial corporations, of the banks 
and the clearing-houses has this for its 
real object. 

No doubt a system of Federal clear- 
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ing-houses could be worked out on 
practicable and beneficial lines. The 
fear is that Congress may not be so 
much animated by a desire to benefit 
the people as by a desire to punish the 
banks for some offenses of which they 
are supposedly guilty. Legislation thus 
inspired could hardly fail in being 
harmful to the banks and to the people. 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
banks will’ be empowered to issue 
notes on their general credit. What we 
expect to see is a plan to issue currency 
through the clearing-houses (possibly 
through the sub-treasuries) on the de- 
posit of collaterals satisfactory to the 
Treasury Department, such currency to 
be lent to the banks at a low rate of 
interest. This interest rate would tend 
to restrict the issue of such currency to 
periods of emergency. 

The country has become so accus- 
tomed to the issue of notes only 
against security lodged with the Gov- 
ernment that it is hardly possible that 
we shall see any departure from this 
practice. It may be, of course, if the 
clearing-houses should be brought un- 
der a Federal form of organization that 
Congress will sanction the issue of notes 
against securities lodged with certain 
clearing-house associations. 

By observing some simple precautions 
insuring safety, there is no good rea- 
son for requiring the deposit of secur- 
ity of any kind anywhere to protect 
the notes which a bank may issue. A 
bank would be greatly surprised if a 
man should bring in some money to de- 
posit, and when receiving a certificate 
of deposit should demand some collat- 
eral also. But that is about what is 
done when collateral is required to be 
put up against bank notes. Some pre- 
cautions are indeed necessary to insure 
the safety of bank notes—precautions 
greater than in the case of deposits, for 
one makes a deposit voluntarily, but re- 
ceives a bank note more or less com- 
pulsorily. That is, a man in business 


cannot well refuse to accept what passes 
as currency in the community where he 
does business. 

Notwithstanding the above considera- 
tions, we do not look for any depart- 
ure in future financial legislation from 
the principle of requiring lodged se- 
curity for circulation. There were 
some very bad bank notes issued in 
this country before the Civil War and 
they are too vividly remembered to 
hope for the authorization of credit 
circulation (as a matter of historical 
accuracy most of the bad notes were 
bond-secured). Few people remem- 
ber the good State bank notes, like 
those in New England. 

The prejudice against credit cur- 
rency, like that against a central bank, 
may be wholly unreasonable, but it must 
be reckoned with in any attempt to 
forecast future financial legislation. 

A generally optimistic disposition, 
rather than any sure grounds for our 
faith, leads us to hope that the Demo- 
cratic party in its financial and banking 
programme will act in a manner calcu- 
lated to promote the solid prosperity of 
the country. 


Relaxation of the Rules Re- 
lating to Country Checks 


EW YORK, which for several 
years has been imposing a charge 
for collecting country checks, except in 
a few specially-excepted cases, has late- 
ly made some relaxation of the clearing- 
house rules, and the banks may now 
accept for free collections, in addition 
to the limited one heretofore free, 
checks on such banks and trust com- 
panies in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, which remit at par and 
on the day of receipt of checks drawn 
on them. 
James G. Cannon, President of the 
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Fourth National Bank of New York, 
who was chairman of the committee 
which recommended the change after 
six months’ study of the whole subject 
of country collections, said in regard 
to the matter: 


“The modification of the rules rec- 
ognizes the right of the out-of-town 
check to circulate at its face value, pro- 
vided the bank upon which it is drawn 
will remit for it on the day of receipt at 
par to the New York bank. I believe 
this plan is coming to be recognized as 
the scientific principle upon which to 
handle these items.” 


Perhaps under existing arrangements 
the banks cannot be expected to go fur- 
ther than to follow this principle. 
Conceivably, a time may come, under 
improved arrangements, through such 
better mechanism as the wisdom of the 
bankers may devise, when a check on 
a bank anywhere will be accepted at 
par, and when banks will also furnish 
their depositors, without cost, exchange 
on any desired point. This would for 
a time deprive the banks of some im- 
mediate profit. In the long run it 
would probably greatly enhance the 
popularity and profits of the banks. 

The New York banks have doubt- 
less dealt with the country check prob- 
lem in the most practicable manner 
under all the circumstances. In time 
no doubt a system of clearing of coun- 
try checks will be devised that will 
greatly improve the whole situation. 
The problem is not one without compli- 
eetions, hut time may straighten them 
out. 

It was a long step forward in the 
evolution of the bank note when the 
notes of one national bank were made 
acceptable at par by every other na- 
tional bank. The same evolution may 
take place with respect to checks when 
all banks make arrangement for 
promptly turning them into cash at the 
chief financial centres. Banks, in New 


York or elsewhere, cannot be criticised 
for an unwillingness to receive as cash 
checks that cost time and money to 
collect and that may not even be remit- 
ted for by the drawee banks at their 
face value. 


The Public and the Banks 


PRODDING of the banks by politi- 

cians continues to be a popular 
form of amusement. Commenting on 
the “money trust’ investigation, the 
San Francisco “Chronicle” says: 


“When the Pujo Committee has fin- 
ished its investigation it is to be hoped 
that some enterprising publisher will 
publish the whole of it in a cheap form, 
that the people themselves may have an 
opportunity to pass on it. 

“It is not at all safe to assume that 
congressmen will render a safe verdict, 
for they are so convinced that it will 
be ‘popular’ to represent bankers as 
criminals that they are almost certain 
to be guided by political instinct rather 
than by the evidence as it is given. The 
people themselves should read and 
judge. The book would certainly be 
entertaining. 

“It seems to be considered as crimi- 
nal in itself that half a dozen men 
should control the disposition of $400,- 
000,000 of deposits or that sixty-eight 
concerns banking with ‘Morgan’ should 
carry average balances of a million 
apiece. 

“And yet the public is clamoring for 
railroad and power facilities which can 
only be got by the sale of stocks and 
bonds, and who is to buy these issues 
of $20,000,000 to $100,000,000 if great 
concentrations of capital are not en- 
couraged ? 

“Such issues have to be subscribed 
for in bulk by some responsible parties 
before work can be begun, for it can- 
not and will not be begun until the 
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corporation knows that the money will 
be had as needed. And only great 
groups of capital can handle such 
issues. 

“The unthinking seem to imagine 
that these groups of financiers actually 
own the immense sums in their posses- 
sion, and that they buy these securities 
and fatten on coupon cutting. 

“They own very little of the money 
and do not usually expect to keep any 
of the securities which they buy. They 
simply buy at wholesale to resell at re- 
tail to actual investors, and if they do 
not control great sums of money the 
securities cannot be sold and the facili- 
ties which the people demand cannot be 
created. 

“The reason why the two banks oper- 
ating together under unified control 
can get $400,000,000 to lend is that 
the depositors who own the money have 
faith in the integrity and ability of the 
men in charge. 

“If they had not that faith these 
banks would not get and could not 
keep a cent of the $400,000,000 which 
they are obligated to pay on demand to 
its real owners. 

“Shall we’ penalize the integrity 
which inspires public confidence by 
treating as criminals those who possess 
it? 

“Of course, there are ‘combinations’ 
among the great bankers—lots of them. 

“How else could a great railroad 
system borrow $100,000,000? No one 
banker could raise the money. If there 
are to be no more ‘syndicates’ there can 
be no more railroads. 

“Not only are there many financial 
syndicates, but they fight each other 
more furiously than any other class of 
business men. There is no money trust. 

“Why is it that we do not inquire not 
how much money is available to lend 
for useful purposes, but what public in- 
jury has it ever done? 

“It is claimed that a great deal of 
the people’s money is loaned on call in 


Wall Street. It surely is, and much of 
it is loaned for legitimate as opposed 
to speculative purposes. 

“But, suppose it were all loaned for 
speculation, what right have the people 
to complain when they have made laws 
which render any other use of it im- 
possible? For that is what they have 
done.” 


This is throwing upon Congress the 
responsibility for many of the real or 
supposed evils of our financial system. 

But it may be just as well not to crit- 
icise either Congress or the banks too 
severely. Many defects in our banking 
system exist, some of them due to in- 
adequate legislation and a good many 
of them capable of correction without 
any fresh legislation. These defects 
are being thoroughly studied and in 
time they will be corrected, either vol- 
untarily or otherwise. Meanwhile, let 
us remember that in spite of its faults 
the country’s banking system has been 
one of the great factors of our nation- 
al prosperity. 


The Bank Investigation 


HEN the testimony given before 

the Puso committee is boiled 

down it practically comes to this: a 
number of the great banks in New 
York and other cities are closely affili- 
ated, and these banks are also closely 
affliated with a number of the large 
industrial corporations. In other words, 
our modern industrial organization, 
through the growth of the country and 
by reason of the consolidation of nu- 
merous small enterprises into a few of 
great magnitude, has come to require 
the assistance of vast banking power, 
and in the absence of one or several 
great financial banks that might meet 
this requirement a number of the lead- 
ing banks of the country have associ- 
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ated themselves together for the pur- 
pose of supplying this demand. 

Had this not been done, what other 
course was open? There is no single 
bank big enough to supply the finan- 
cial needs of the great corporations. 
And theorize as one may, the practical 
fact remains that the consolidation of 
enterprise was an inevitable result of 
the country’s tremendous growth. 

In what has been said above, how- 
ever, we are not defending the present 
system of financing as a whole. We 
are only stating what seems to us as 
the plain truth of the matter, that our 
present financial machinery has made 
any other course impossible. But nev- 
ertheless we are inclined to the belief 
that this machinery ought to be recon- 
stituted. Could a reorganization of our 
banking system be effective purely with 
a view to its efficient service to com- 
merce and industry, it might take a 
form somewhat as follows: 

(1) Some kind 
stitution. 

(2) A few great railway, industrial 
and financial banks. 

(3) International banks. 

(4) Mortgage banks. 

(5) People’s coéperative banks. 

(6) State and national 
commercial banks, savings banks and 


of centralized in- 


Existing 


trust companies. 

There appears to have been little 
serious attempt on the part of Congress 
to adapt our banking system to the real 
financial, industrial and commercial 
needs of the country. Men whose genius 
enables them to become controlling 
forces in the country’s development are 
compelled to take the financial machin- 
ery as they find it and make such uses 
of it as they may. 

Speaking without any thought of 
criticising what has been done, we are 
of the opinion that it would be highly 
desirable could our financial machinery 


be so improved that it would no longer 
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be necessary for what is termed “finan- 
cial banking” to draw so heavily upon 
the commercial banks of the country. 
The financing of industry—even of 
great corporate industry—is just as es- 
sential to the welfare of the people as 
is the lending of money or credit to the 
smallest truck-grower, but it would be 
better, in our judgment, could this ser- 
vice be performed by a system of great 
financial banks, chiefly using their own 
capital funds and not depending, as is 
now so largely done, upon the use of 
deposits in the commercial banks. 

Although it seems that the principal 
aim of the Pvuso investigation is to 
show that the great financiers of the 
United States are banded together in a 
manner inimical to the country’s wel- 
fare, it would be a happy outcome of 
the investigation if it should show that 
these financiers are acting as best they 
may with the financial machinery that 
Congress has provided for them, and 
that what is really needed is a better 
adaption of that machinery to the 
vast increase in our population and 
wealth. 


Clearing-House Regulation 


ENTION was made in the Decem- 
ber Macazine of the lack of uni- 
formity of clearing-house methods, 
even in reference to reporting clear- 
ings. Some cities not only report the 
items taken to the clearing-house by 
the banks, but those taken from as well, 
thus enormously swelling the totals and 
rendering the figures practically worth- 
less in comparing totals with other 
cities where only the items taken to the 
clearing-house figure in the totals. 
Some of the cities are taking care to 
let it be known just what their clear- 
ings represent. Mr. W. D. Vincent, 
cashier of the Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Washington, and _ secretary 
and manager of the Spokane Clearing- 
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House Association, calls the MaGazine’s 
attention to the following affidavit ac- 
companying the report of the clearings 
at Spokane: 


“W. D. Vincent, being first duly 
sworn, deposes and says: That he is 
secretary and manager of the Spokane 
Clearing-House Association; that the 
total clearings of the banks members 
of said association for the week ending 
——— 191 , include only such amounts 
as are brought by the banks to the 
clearing-house, and that all settlements 
are made in gold, gold certificates and 
fractional silver.” 


In the weekly report of transactions 
made to the clearing-house by the banks 
appears the following certification made 
by the cashier of the reporting banks: 


“These figures include nothing but 
debits to deposit accounts carried in the 
individual bank and general ledgers and 
do not include a duplication of any fig- 
ures, or debits to certified checks or 
eashier’s checks.” 


If the practice of the Spokane 
Clearing-House Association were uni- 
versally followed, the complaint as to 
the inaccuracy of certain clearing-house 
figures would disappear. 

Reference was made in the December 
issue to controversies that had arisen at 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere between some 
of the banks and the clearing-houses. 
The newspapers have recently con- 
tained the testimony of President 
Armstrone of the National Copper 
Bank of Salt Lake City before the 
It seems that Mr. 
Armstrone@ objected to some of the 
regulations of the Salt Lake City Clear- 
ing-House, on the ground that they not 
only unduly restricted the freedom of 
his bank, but that they were in viola- 
tion of the SuerMAN anti-trust act. 

The difficulty at Salt Lake City be- 


came so acute that the bankers com- 


Puso committee. 


posing the clearing-house association 
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there felt it necessary to dissolve their 
organization and to form a new associa- 
tion which they believe eliminates the 
possibly illegal features of the former 
association. 

The controversy at Salt Lake City 
seems to have hinged on the payment 
of interest on deposits and certain oth- 
er matters of an ethical nature. 

In discussing a matter of this kind 
full recognition of the practical ditft- 
culties should be made. No doubt an 
aggressive banker, anxious to build up 
his business, would chafe under what he 
considers the unnecessary restraints im- 
posed upon his freedom by the clear- 
ing-house rules. And yet, acting solely 
with regard to the general banking and 
commercial welfare of a community, 
some of these rules may be necessary. 
For instance—as in the Salt Lake City 
case—the banks may feel themselves 
clearly justified in entering into an 
agreement not to pay interest on check- 
ing accounts, and so long as all banks 
abide by the rule, no particular bank 
is advantaged by its operation; all are 
on the same footing in this respect. 

Other agreements may be made, how- 
ever, less defensible than the one re- 
ferred to above. An understanding that 
a certain rate of interest and no more 
shall be paid on time deposits, and the 
fixing of rates for loans and discounts, 
approach the line of unlawful combina- 
tion. An agreement to regulate the 
rate of interest may, of course, be 
purely in the interests of sound bank- 
ing. though a regulation of the discount 
rate is less obviously so. If all deposi- 
tors were discriminating, they might 
recognize the fact that the offering of 
a high rate of interest on time deposits 
is not the safest bid which a bank can 
make for business. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that if the 
clearing-house activities are to go be- 
yond the mere mechanical means for ex- 
changing of checks and to embrace a 
reasonable degree of supervision of 
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members, that the clearing-houses must 
have authority to make and enforce 
regulations in the interests of safety. 

Here and there instances of arbitrary 
action upon the part of the clearing- 
house associations may have occurred, 
but upon the whole we think there can 
be no doubt that the clearing-house as- 
sociations of the country have acted 
justly and wisely. That they have been 
of immense service in preventing panics 
and in checking their devastating 
course, no one familiar with the finan- 
cial history of the country can doubt 
for a moment. 

The action of the clearing-houses in 
many parts of the United States, fol- 
lowing the lead of the banks of Chi- 
cago, in providing for clearing-house 
examination of bank members, comes 
near to the fulfillment of an ideal of 
banking regulation, namely, the exami- 
nation of banks by banks, and that it 
has resulted in great good is the uni- 
versal testimony of those familiar with 
its operations. 

We believe the time is coming when 
the clearing-house organization, or 
something analagous to it, should be ex- 
tended so as to embrace not only the 
banks in all towns of any size, but all 
banks in town or country. 

A plan embodying this idea in ex- 
cellent practical form was carefully 
worked out some years ago under ‘the 
auspices of the California Bankers’ As- 
sociation. It provided for a system of 
state and district clearing-houses and 
for a method of supervision that could 
hardly have failed in being highly ben- 
eficial. The plan was not put into op- 
eration because the enactment of a new 
banking law—which, it may be re- 
marked, is one of the best in the coun- 
try—seemed to render it unnecessary. 
But California bankers with whom we 
have talked lately state that the plan 
has not been abandoned, but merely 
held in abeyance, and to be adopted 
should occasion call for it. This plan, 
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in our judgment, is worthy of the most 
careful study, and no doubt a modifica- 
tion of it would be found generally ap- 
plicable. 

It is to be hoped that the investiga- 
tion in regard to clearing-houses may 
not result in legislation that will cripple 
the efficiency of these highly useful or- 
ganizations but that any real defects 
may be carefully corrected, and the use- 
fulness of the clearing-house be so 
clearly shown that the wisdom of ex- 
tending its operations so as to include 
all banks may become apparent. 


The Investment Bankers’ 
Association 


WHILE the principal object of the 

new Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of America is to standardize the 
principles applicable to sound invest- 
ments so far as that may be done, and 
to protect the public from being im- 
posed on by the many promoters of 
doubtful or unsound enterprises, it 
would seem desirable that the associa- 
tion should go a step further. It might 
require banks and trust companies 
whose names are quoted in connection 
with the flotation of new securities to 
show just what their connection 
amounts to. In many cases the name of 
a trust company may be used in con- 
nection with an enterprise and people 
get the impression that the scheme is 
virtually backed by the trust company, 
when as a matter of fact the company 
may merely be employed to see that 
some simple conditions relating to the 
subscriptions for stock are complied 
with. 

It is not meant to imply that repu- 
table trust companies willingly lend 
themselves to the promotion of un- 
sound or doubtful enterprises, for they 
do not. In fact, the trust companies 
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are growing more and more particular 
in that respect every year, and it is now 
almost impossible to get a reputable 
trust company to allow its name to be 
associated in any way with an enter- 
prise that will not bear the fullest in- 
vestigation. 

But it would be well if the prospec- 
tus of a new company, using the name 
of a bank or trust company, should be 
required to state just what service the 
bank or trust company has performed, 
what investigation may have _ been 
made and what responsibilities assumed. 

There is a craze just now to protect 
supposedly innocent people from those 
who have unsound securities to sell, but 
we cannot see much in it except that 
anybody offering stocks or bonds should 
be compelled to make an accurate 
statement of all the facts. If the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica can bring about this simple reform 
it will have glory enough to last it for 
a long time. , 


Concentration of Banking 


UPon this subject much illumina- 

tion is thrown by the subjoined 
letter from A. Piatt ANprew, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The letter was originally published in 
the New York “Evening Post,” and 
later reprinted and circulated by the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston: 


“An impression seems to have be- 
come current, that the tendency of 
banking in this country is toward con- 
centration and monopoly. It has been 
widely voiced in the press, on the 
stump, and in the halls of Congress. 
It has been popularly accepted, and, as 
frequently happens with popular bug- 
bears, no one seems to have taken the 
trouble to submit it to the sober test of 
facts. 





“An examination of the reports of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for 
the current year in connection with 
those of earlier years suggests some 
conclusions, however, that are widely at 
variance with the prevailing views. 
The Comptroller’s figures, in fact, 
show that, contrary to the popular be- 
lief the actual tendency during recent 
years among our banks has been to- 
ward the rapid multiplication of their 
number and an ever-widening diffusion 
of their capital and resources. 

“The Comptroller reports for 1912 
with regard to no less than 25,176 sep- 
arate banks, a number nearly two and a 
half times the total of such institutions 
in existence in 1900, only twelve years 
ago. This means a rate of increase 
almost double that of the population 
during the same period. In other 
words, while there was in 1900 a bank 
for every 7,357 people, these institu- 
tions have so multiplied in the interim 
that now there is a bank for every 
3,788 of the population. 

“Such a situation and such a ten- 
dency are without counterpart any- 
where else, but, in order really to ap- 
preciate this fact, and in order thor- 
oughly to grasp the significance of 
these American figures, one should 
place beside them the record for other 
countries. In 1908 the Monetary Com- 
mission collected banking statistics for 
Great Britain, France and Germany, 
upon the most thorough scale that had 
ever been attempted. 

“The figures for Great Britain, se- 
cured for the commission by England’s 
leading authority—Sir R. H. I. Pal- 
grave, the editor of the London ‘Bank- 
ers’ Magazine’—and the editors and 
staff of the London ‘Economist,’ show 
that in the entire United Kingdom in 
1908 there were 116 separate banking 
institutions, or only one to every 388,- 
003 of the population. These 116 
banks had 6.935 branches, and the 


number of distinct banks was less than 
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in 1900, when 147 banks were reported 
with 5,608 branches. 

“The British figures are of particu- 
lar interest, because British conditions 
and practices are in general not dis- 
similar from our own. The figures for 
Germany and France, however, are also 
worthy of.attention. The figures for 
Germany were collected by equally 
competent authorities, yet the most 
painstaking investigation revealed for 
1907 only 490 banks with 1,730 
branches (not including, of course, the 
municipal and state savings institu- 
tions and the codperative credit socie- 
ties, which perform some of the func- 
tions of banks). 

“In France the most complete com- 
pilation which the commission could ob- 
tain included only 27 banks with 1,552 
branches not comprising, however, the 
government savings bureaus and the of- 
fices for agricultural credit. 

“Not only are the banks of 
the United States far more nu- 
merous to-day, both absolutely and rel- 
atively, than they have ever been be- 
fore (and than they are in any other 
country), but their capital and re- 
sources are more widely distributed. 
One very often hears the belief ex- 
pressed that the capital and resources 
of the banks of New York city are 
growing more rapidly than those of the 
rest of the country, and the conclusion 
is drawn that banking power is becom- 
ing ‘centralized’ or ‘concentrated’ there. 

“The recently published reports of 
the Comptroller do not substantiate this 
belief. If we compare the percentage 
of the country’s banking capital and 
resources, including all reporting banks 
and trust companies, now located in the 
Borough of Manhattan, with the per- 
centage that was located in 1900 in the 
same district, namely, the city of New 
York, we find that the percentage, both 
of capital and of resources in New 
York is less to-day than it was then. In 
1900 the New York banks owned eleven 


per cent. of the country’s banking cap- 
ital. To-day they own only 91% per cent. 
It is more significant, however, that New 
York’s percentage of the country’s 
banking resources also shows a ten- 
dency to decline. In 1900 the resources 
of the New York banks amounted to 
23.2 per cent. of the country’s banking 
resources. To-day they amount to only 
18.9 per cent. 

“A comparison of the growth of 
banking capital and resources in the 
several states since the year 1900 shows 
that the banking capital of thirty-nine 
other states has increased more rapidly 
than that of New York, and that the 
banking resources of forty-one other 
states have increased more rapidly than 
those of New York. There exists, 
therefore, no statistical ground for the 
popular belief in a growing concentra- 
tion of banking assets in New York. 

“It is, of course, obvious that the 
units of the banking business in New 
York, as in all financial centres, have 
of late been growing larger. Growth 
and consolidation in banking have been 
inevitable accompaniments of the 
growth and consolidation which have 
been taking place in manufacture and 
transportation. As the business of the 
country has come to be conducted upon 
a larger and larger scale, it has re- 
quired credit facilities in larger and 
larger units; but it is unquestionable 
that the size of the banking units in 
this country has increased less rapidly 
than the size of the concerns engaged in 
industry and transportation. 

“Our financial institutions seem not 
to have kept pace with the growth of 
business organization. The notes and 
commercial paper issued by many in- 
dustrial concerns to-day reach sums 
much larger in proportion to the capi- 
tal of our banks than the usual pro- 
portion between industrial borrowings 
and banking resources of a decade or 
more ago. Under our Federal banking 
law a national bank can lend only ten 
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per cent. of its capital and surplus to 
any one firm, and a similar or more 
rigid restriction exists in the banking 
laws of many States. (In New York 
State a bank or trust company can lend 
only ten per cent. of its capital and 
surplus.) Yet the annual borrowings 
of certain industrial and railroad corpo- 
rations to-day amount to considerably 
more than the total capital and surplus 
of our largest banks. 

“One has only to compare the num- 
ber and size of the banking units in 
New York with those of the financial 
centres of other and much smaller 
countries to realize how laggard has 
been the movement towards concentra- 
tion and consolidation in the United 
States. In New York there are only 
three banks or trust companies with 
resources in excess of $200,000,000. In 
London there are ten such institutions. 
In Berlin there are five, in Paris four, 
in Rome two. In England in 1908 ten 
London banks held sixty-three per cent. 
of the total commercial deposits of the 
entire country; in France, four Paris 
banks held eighty-five per cent. of the 
total reported deposits, but the ten 
largest financial institutions in New 
York to-day hold only 7.6 per cent. of 
the deposits of the United States. 

“It is interesting in passing to ob- 
serve that the charge sometimes made 
that the clearing-house in New York 
city is excessively limited in member- 
ship and is tending to concentrate the 
banking power of this locality in a few 
hands, is scarcely confirmed by a com- 
parison of its membership with that of 
theclearing-houses of other financial 
centres. 
of banks belonging to the New York 
Clearing-House exceeds by fifty per 
tent. the aggregate of all the banks be- 
longing to the clearing-houses of Lon- 


don, Berlin and Paris taken together. 


The clearing-house of London has 
eighteen members, that of Paris eleven, 
that of Berlin nineteen, making a total 


The fact is that the number _ 
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of forty--eight, while the clearing-house 
of New York has a membership of 
sixty-four distinct institutions. 

“Those who think that the banking 
business of the United States is becom- 
ing dangerously concentrated in New 
York should consider numerical facts 
and take heart.” 


Mr. Anprew is entirely right in 
stating that banking is far less con- 
centrated here than in any other coun- 
try in the world, and in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the tendency is 
not toward greater concentration, but 
rather in the contrary direction, he has 
done much to allay the fears of those 
who think that in a few years New 
York will have gobbled up all the banks 
in the country. 


Aiming Too High 


ERHAPS the advocates of a central 
bank for the United States are 
aiming too high. They claim that if 
we do not get a central bank, “Uncle 
Sam” will not have a new pair of trous- 
ers, but a patch of some kind on the 
old ones. Possibly he may get a new 
pair, but not of the particular cloth or 
pattern that the central bank people 
desire—a little less showy, not so gen- 
erously cut, but serviceable enough not- 
withstanding. 

Are the central bank people the real 
enemies of a practicable banking and 
currency reform in the United States? 
What earthly hope have they of carry- 
ing out their designs? Do they imag- 
ine that a Democratic Congress will 
sanction the National Reserve Associa- 
tion? And what but a Democratic Con- 
gress is in sight as far in the future 
as any of us can see? 

We have time and time again urged 
upon the freinds of banking reform a 
method of procedure that could have 
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been carried out at almost anytime with- 
in the past twenty years. That was 
simply to equip the banks of the reserve 
cities for the adequate performance of 
their duties. 

If the banks of Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York (and we believe San Fran- 
cisco should be a central reserve city 
also) were empowered to issue credit 
currency, and certain of the banks with 
sufficient capital authorized to accept 
commercial paper, our banking and cur- 
rency troubles, so far as they are amen- 
able to legislation would disappear. 

Such a reform has been practicable 
in the past, but perhaps is impracticable 
now. If heretofore practicable, why 
did not the bankers work for it? Was 
it because they were bent upon having 
a central bank or nothing? 


Bank Architecture 


ODERN bank buildings are par- 
taking more and more of the 


character of Greek temples. We do not 
know just where the relation between a 
Greek temple and a bank comes in, but 
presume that this style of building is 
supposed to embody beauty—which is 
true in some cases and not true in oth- 
ers, depending upon the size and loca- 
tion of the building—dignity and 
strength. These are all desirable qual- 
ities in a bank structure, yet they are, 
in our judgment, not so important as 
that of adaptability to the business in 
hand. Sometimes these poems in stone, 
or frozen music as somebody has called 
them, look so dignified and austere as 
to be cold and forbidding. Sometimes 
they are not only impressive, but op- 
pressive. We have seen one building 
whose tremendously bulky pillars re- 
minded us of the great temples of an- 
tiquity. Really, we can’t see what these 
huge monoliths have to do with the 
banking business anyway. They cost a 
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pile of money, and they ought not to 
impress anybody, who ever stops to 
think, except to give rise to the thought 
that the bank making such a display is 
rather prodigal with its funds. 

Some day a bank will put up a build- 
ing that does not look like an art gal- 
lery or a Greek temple, but just like a 
dignified and substantial business build- 
ing. We shall be glad to see that bank 
and to print a picture of it, for there 
must be others who would like to see 
what a real bank structure looks like. 


The Country Check 


CTION recently taken by a com- 
mittee of the New York Clear- 
ing-House Association looking to a wid- 
ening of the zone in which charges for 
collecting country checks is left to the 
discretion of banks receiving such 
checks on deposit, indicates that the 
charge imposed by the New York 
Clearing-House Association some time 
ago for collecting these checks has 
given rise to much dissatisfaction. 
Perhaps the small concession embraced 
in the widening of this zone to include 
a few contiguous States will not long 
satisfy those who regard the charge it- 
self as a mistake. 

No doubt, in the abstract, it seems 
ideal that a check on a bank anywhere 
in the country should everywhere be 
received as cash. Perhaps if the banks 
would work out a system whereby this 
ideal could be made real, on a just 
basis, it would do a great deal to en- 
hance the popularity of the banks and 
to increase their business. 

The National Bank Act compels the 
acceptance by one bank of the notes of 
another at par, although these notes do 
not count as legal reserves and must be 
sent in for redemption by a bank hold- 
ing them and desiring to increase its 
reserves by exchanging the notes for 
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lawful money. But bank notes can be 
paid out as currency, while checks can 
not. Before the establishment of the 
Redemption Bureau at Washington, the 
banks were compelled to designate an 
agent for the redemption of their notes. 
Possibly in time it may be found desir- 
able for banks to establish reciprocal 
relations which will provide for the re- 
demption of checks drawn on them at 
the chief financial centers. 

In a very practical world, bankers are 
not disposed unduly to concern them- 
selves about the realization of ideals. 
But nevertheless, the agitation in New 
York over the charges on country 
checks would seem to indicate that 
bankers will have to realize that the 
final word on this question was not 
said when the clearing-house associa- 
tion adopted a resolution imposing a tax 
on these humble but exceedingly im- 
portant instruments of commerce. 


A Good Word for the Small 
Bank 


HILE a good many bankers have 
thought that the reduction of 
the minimum capital of national banks 
from $50,000 to $25,000 was, not a wise 
move, the following from Comptroller 
Mourray’s annual report will be pleas- 
ant reading for those who believe in 
the small banks: 

“The policy of permitting the or- 
ganization of national banks with capi- 
tal of less than $50,000 was questioned 
at the time the provision was under 
consideration as well as subsequent to 
the enactment of the law, but statistics 
evidence the fact that these small banks 
have generally been successful and sup- 
plied their communities with desirable 
banking facilities. An investigation 
was made last vear with respect to the 
earning power of the banks of various 
classes, based upon volume of capital, 


and it was shown that the dividends 
paid by banks with minimum capital 
averaged 8.05 per cent., as against an 
average of 10.26 per cent. for all 
banks, and that dividends based on cap- 
ital and surplus averaged 6.3 per cent. 
against an average for all banks of 
6.17 per cent. It further appeared that 
a fraction less than one per cent. of 
hanks of this character failed since 
1900, against nearly five per cent. for 
all national banks failing since 1865. 
It also appears that the creditors of 
these small insolvent banks have been 
paid a higher rate of dividend than the 
average for all insolvent banks exclud- 
ing those with capital of $1,000,000 and 
over. Approximately eighty-two per 
cent. has been received by creditors of 
all insolvent national banks and 81.14 
per cent. by creditors of the small 
banks, the highest average, 94.63 per 
cent., being paid by the banks with cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and over.” 

If these figures were conclusive— 
and of course they are not—they would 
indicate that the banks of $25,000 
were slightly less profitable than banks 
of larger capital, but that they are safer 
than banks having larger capital except 
those having $1,000,000 or over. 

But while the figures do not make out 
a conclusive case either for the relative 
profit or safety of the small banks, they 
do seem to prove that the lowering of 
the minimum capital of the banks from 
$50,000 to $25,000 has not resulted in 
the lowering of the safety of the na- 
tional banks but that on the contrary 
the banks with $25,000 are at least as 
safe as those having $50,000 or even 
$100,000 capital. 

Since the lowering of the capital re- 
quirement has not reduced the safety of 
the national banks, there can be no 
question that the reduction was wisely 
made, for it has brought the national 
banks into many communities that would 
otherwise have been deprived of their 


services. 
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What Bankers Are Saying 


Well-matured views of bankers and other financial men are tersely ex- 


pressed in the sub-joined extracts, taken from addresses at bankers’ conven- 


tions and from other sources. 


WHO SHALL CONTROL OUR 
FINANCIAL DESTINY? 


By John Harsen Rhoades, Senior Mem- 


ber, Rhoades § Co., New York. 

A’ urgent appeal to the people of 
the country to disregard preju- 

dice and politics in considering the na- 
tion’s monetary problems and that at- 
tention be given the subject commensu- 
rate with its great importance, was 
made in an address before the Finance 
Forum of New York on December 18 
by John Harsen Rhoades, senior mem- 
ber of Rhoades & Company, Bankers, 
of New York, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association. 

“Who Shall Control Our Financial 
Destiny?” was the title of Mr. 
Rhoades’ presentment of his views. 

“Real banking reform,” he said, 
“will be a vision until the brainy bank- 
er of the East and the brainy banker 
of the West coédperate; nay, until the 
men of the North, East, South and 
West confer with one another, learn 
one another’s views and trust one an- 
other’s motives. I wish to impress up- 
on those who hear me, and upon 
those who do me the courtesy to read 
what I have to say, that I am a Wall 
Street man. I wish them to under- 
stand who I am and where I come 
from. I want them to do me the hon- 
or to believe that my motives are dis- 
interested. I want them to know that 
when I ask for the brainy man of Wall 
Street to join us in this great reform, 
it is because we need him. Wall Street 
is not so filthy as some would think. 
Selfish men are there, yes, and every- 
where, cold, calculating, hard-headed 
money makers, if you will, but not 
necessarily thieves at all. 


“Let me tell you another story: Just 
previous to the panic of 1907 my firm, 
a borrower of money from a large trust 
company, was informed that the rate on 
the loan had been raised to fifty per 
cent. The collateral consisted of gilt- 
edged bonds, and the loan had been 
standing for some time. Knowing one 
of its officers—as a matter of fact, a 
personal friend—lI called upon him, and 
among other things said: ‘Is not my 
credit sufficiently good to warrant a low- 
er rate than fifty per cent? You are 
a lender of money with a service to per- 
form. Do you think it just to bleed 
me?’ He replied: ‘I agree that such 
rates seem extortionate; but we are not 
facing a theory but a condition, and it 
is the duty of an officer of this company 
to its stockholders to take advantage of 
every opening that presents itself.’ 
Now, gentlemen, from his standpoint 
he was not dishonest, nor was he do- 
ing wrong. He was merely taking ad- 
vantage of his opportunities. The 
fault lies where? Not with him, but 
with his conception of his duty to his 
stockholders versus service to the public 
and with a banking system that invited 
him to do as he did. I do not blame 
him, but you do. But are you not 
equally culpable in maintaining a finan- 
cial system which furnishes him with 
these opportunities? 

“It was not until the panic of 1893 
that we American people as a whole 
began to appreciate the weaknesses in 
our financial structure. We then gave 
thought to the subject, but we accom- 
plished little until after the crisis of 
1907. Since that date so much prog- 
ress has been made that there has now 
been presented to the American people 
a well-rounded plan of monetary re- 
form, commonly known as the Aldrich 
plan, which calls for the establishment 
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of a national reserve or central reser- 
voir for the bank reserves of the coun- 
try. The completed scheme, however, 
bears little of the earmarks of Senator 
Aldrich’s work. I shall, nevertheless, 
at the outset call the scheme the Al- 
drich plan, if for no other reason than 
to show my respect for the man who 
fathered it. If there be those who can, 
I for one cannot be so small and nar- 
row as to reject his or any other man’s 
plan because the personality of the au- 
thor may not be to my or someone else’s 
liking. 

“Gentlemen, where are we _ at? 
There should be peace in the financial 
world, not distrust and bitterness. It 
is asserted that we need and must have 
the suffering and the lesson of another 
panic—a mean and cruel thought. It is 
claimed that we cannot have the na- 
tional reserve because Mr. Aldrich’s 
name is attached. It is said that we 
cannot have it if it be known that a 
Wall Street man has had a hand in pre- 
paring it. Such thoughts are childish 
and unworthy of men. What difference 
does it make who the author 
may be? What difference does it 
make whether he be _ black or 
white, tall or short, suave or blunt, sin- 
cere or insincere—if the plan he pro- 
poses commends itself to our good 
sense? Put on your thinking caps, my 
friends, and think. It is the meat on the 
platter that must be digested, not the 
man who prepared it; it is the thought in 
an argument that must be considered, 
not the man who advanced it.” 


PROSPERITY IN STORE. 


By James J. Hill. 


OMMERCIAL and financial condi- 
tions at present are essentially 
favorable. If no artificial influence or 
improper motive is allowed to disturb 
them, there should be no interruption 
of the prosperity which the country has 
enjoyed for some time past. Based 
securely on the foundation of a bounti- 
ful crop, business enterprises may be 
carried forward with confidence. Those 
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which are within the law are busy and 
profitable, and those which are not are 
being corrected by judicial process. 
There is in this nothing to alarm, every- 
thing to encourage, both capital and in- 
dustry. 

The one unfavorable possibility is the 
apprehension felt by some—with reason 
or without—when a change of Adminis- 
tration and a transfer of power from 
one political party to another are 
about to take place. This is responsible 
for any hesitation that shows itself in 
the business world. 

This attitude is probably unneces- 
sary. All parties alike in this country 
are interested in the solvency of busi- 
ness and the profitable activity of 
trade. Self-interest makes common 
cause with the demand that new moves 
be made with intelligence and modera- 
tion. For whenever unhappy conse- 
quences follow any political experiment 
with the underlying interests on which 
the welfare of everybody depends, the 
blame is always placed upon the party 
in power. 

There is reason to hope that the work 
laid out for the new Administration 
and the special session of Congress 
will be done expeditiously and without 
hurtful effect upon the country. Pru- 
dence would direct that it be confined 
to the redemption of pledges of econom- 
ic reform made during the campaign. 
These should all be made good with- 
out injurious disturbance of business. 
It is to be expected that all the more 
caution and circumspection will be ob- 
served in doing this, since the country 
was so divided in its expression of 
opinion at the last election that no man 
or party can claim popular authority 
for anything radically revolutionary, or 
commercially or financially upsetting. 

Since it is practically incredible that 
any other line of action should be 
adopted by the new Administration and 
Congress than that which will fulfill 
the wish and command of the people, 
at the same time that it must commend 
itself to their own judgments and con- 
sciences, nothing but a steady advance 
of prosperity is to be looked for after- 
ward. If they do their work in this 
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way, With reason and without delay, the 
present satisfactory business and finan- 
cial outlook should not be threatened or 
impaired. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1913. 


By George M. Reynolds, President 
Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


66° T°HE year 1912 has been a year 
of extraordinary developments. 
Beginning under the pall of a great 
depression which had its origin in the 
financial panic of 1907, it developed 
through various phases into a year of 
record-breaking activity, only to relax 
again into a state of uncertainty under 
the stress of events which for the mo- 
ment overshadow the horizon. What- 
ever the ultimate disposition of the 
problem now pressing for solution, we 
are assured of one thing, and that is 
that underlying conditions are sound 
and that prosperity will find a fertile 
soil to thrive in. 
“Perhaps the most momentous event, 
from a political as well as business 


point of view, which occurred during 
the year now drawing to a close was 
the presidential election, the result of 
which has brought us face to face with 
a change in the economic policy of the 
nation. Whatever our views upon the 
tariff question may be, this much is 
certain, that a decisive majority of the 
electorate demanded a change from the 
high protective policy under which we 
have lived during the last thirty years, 
and as patriotic Americans it behooves 
us to acquiesce in the will of the ma- 
jority and to codperate toward an 
early and equitable adjustment of this 
perplexing question. 

“With an abundant harvest awaiting 
shipment to the markets, a genuine and 
broad demand for the products of the 
soil and mills and consequent employ- 
ment of labor, one can have no serious 
misgivings of the future, and my opin- 
ion is that the outlook for 1913 is ex- 
tremely favorable. Political questions 
will, no doubt, arise from time to time, 
more or less perplexing and irritating in 
their immediate effect, but to students 
of our history it must be clear that no 
problem has ever found our people un- 
prepared for its solution.” 


Dangerous New Counterfeit Five-Dollar Silver Certificate, 


Indian 


GERIES of 1899, check letter “C”, 

face plate No. 1568, back plate 
No. 936, J. C. Napier, Register of the 
Treasury; Lee McClung, Treasurer of 
the United States. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from photomechanical plates of ex- 
cellent workmanship, on two pieces of 
paper between which silk threads have 
been distributed. 

The seal is darker than the genuine, 
as is the green ink on the back of the 
note. The figures in the Treasury num- 
ber are heavier than the genuine and 
the serial letter E, which precedes the 
number is larger than that of the gen- 
uine. The small lettering “Register of 


Head 


the Treasury” and “Treasurer of the 
United States” is poor. There is no 
defining line on the left side of the 
medal which appears on the breast of 
the Indian. The right side of the In- 
dian’s face is not well defined, owing 
to the merging of the lines of the face 
with those representing the hair. The 
lines of the lathe work are heavier than 
those of the genuine. This is particu- 
larly true on the back of the note. 

The number of the specimen at hand 
is E69421159. 

’The general appearance of this coun- 
terfeit is calculated to deceive even 
careful handlers of money. 














California’s Prosperity 


Remarkable Increase in Population and Wealth 


REAT interest is being taken on the 
Pacific coast in the opening of the 
Panama Canal, an event which the peo- 
ple of that part of the country believe 
will be of immense benefit to them. 
Preparations are well under way for 
holding two expositions in 1915 to com- 
memorate the completion of the canal. 
The larger and by far the more im- 
portant of these expositions will be at 
San Francisco and will be international 
in scope. The other one will be at San 
Diego and will especially emphasize the 
products of California. These inci- 
dents tend to enhance interest in any- 
thing pertaining to this great State, and 
it is with pleasure that THe Bankers 
MaGazine presents the following infor- 
mation in regard to California, gleaned 
from the special midwinter number of 
the Los Angeles ““Times”’: 

The value of the wheat, barley, corn, 
oats and rye raised in the State is 
placed at $48,094,000; hay and forage 
crops, $42,187,215; beans, potatoes, 
sugar beets and other field crops, 
$30,443,000. 

All California sold, during the year 
1912, about 18,000,000 boxes of citrus 
fruits. The average net return to the 
growers over a period of ten years has 
been $1.80 a box. A grove of full- 
grown trees, given proper care, will pro- 
duce 400 boxes of fruit to the acre, 
which, at $1.80 per box, equals $720 
per acre. 

California sold $18,000,000 worth of 
lumber, clipped 12,000,000 pounds of 
wool and marketed $2,000,000 worth 
of fish during the year 1912. 

California produces more petroleum 
than any State in the United States and 
more than any country in the world 
outside of the United States. The to- 
tal production for 1912, it is estimated, 
will be 87,000,000 barrels. 
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California leads the United States in 
the production of gold, with actual out- 
put for 1911 of more than $20,000,000. 
It leads in the production of precious 
stones and is near the top in the pro- 
duction of copper and silver. 

California produces half the English 
walnuts consumed in the United States; 
30,000 acres raising a crop worth more 
than $3,000,000. 

It produced, in 1911, almost 1,000,- 
000 gallons of olive oil and more than 
1,000,000 gallons of pickled olives. 

One of the greatest agricultural or- 
ganizations in the world and one which 
has done the farmer most good, is the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which was organized in 1904. It is a 
union of many smaller citrus associa- 
tions located all over the State and 
which represent over ninety-five per 
cent. of all the citrus fruit grown in 
the State. Through this organization 
58,995,940 boxes of citrus fruits have 
been shipped to eastern markets from 
Southern California during eight years 
and have given as a net return to the 
fruit growers the enormous sum of 
$107,473,980.16. Thus the citrus grow- 
ers in the State have received on an 
average $1.82 a box for their oranges, 
lemons and grapefruit. 

California produces almost the en- 
tire world’s supply of French prunes, 
and exports to foreign countries more 
than France, her leading competitor, 
produces. The production for 1912 
was about 175,000,000 pounds, yielding 
the growers more than $8,000,000. The 
total deciduous fruit crop approximated 
30,000,000 bushels. 

California produces most of the wine 
for the United States. The 1912 yield 
was about 45,000,000 gallons, with an 
approximate value of $35,000,000. Ex- 
ports to foreign countries have trebled 
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in four years, and the Panama Canal 
will give them an enormous impetus. 

The population of California is 2,- 
750,000, or about sixteen persons to 
the square mile. If it were as thickly 
populated as Rhode Island, 508.5 per- 
sons to the square mile, the State would 
have a total population of 79,350,000. 

From 1897 to 1911 the raisin crop 
of the State increased from 46,852 tons 
to 67,500 tons. It is stated that Fresno 
county alone produces about sixty per 
cent. of this crop. In 1892 California 
passed Spain as a producer of raisins, 
that country having previously held the 
lead for centuries. 

In 1909 California produced over 
twenty-eight per cent. of the total beet 
sugar product of the United States, and 
was second only to Colorado in output. 
In 1910, with an increased acreage and 
favorable growing conditions, she sur- 
passed all previous records and took 
first place, with a production of 144,- 
746.7 tons. Michigan, the nearest com- 
petitor, followed with 112,100 tons, and 
Colorado came third with 98,560 tons. 

In 1912 the acreage of sugar beets 
harvested in California is given by 
good authority at about 101,000 acres, 
yielding over 1,000,000 tons of beets 
and the production of 3,250,000 sacks 
of 100 pounds each, or 162,538.4 short 
tons or 325,000,769 pounds, worth at 
four cents per pound, over $13,000,000. 


Los ANGELES AND SovuTHerRN CaALI- 
FORNIA. 


In 1908 the total assessment of Los 
Angeles county was $407,666,294; in 
1909 it was $593,876,364; in 1910, 
$531,400,559; in 1911, $607,182,559, 
while in 1912 it was $703,919,976. The 
assessed value of Los Angeles county 
in 1902, ten years ago, was $114,- 
159,832. 

In the last decennial census period 
(1900 to 1910) the population of the 
United States increased 21.7 per cent. 
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California increased 60.1 per cent. 
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Los Angeles increased 211.5 per cent. 
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Population of Los Angeles, 1912 420,000 


In the last decade the Pacific coast 
grew more rapidly than any other part 
of the United States, and of the total 
increase in the population of California, 
thirty-seven per cent. was in Los An- 
geles county. 

From 1900 to 1910 the city of Los 
Angeles grew just ten times as rapidly 
as the United States as a whole. From 
1900 to 1912 Los Angeles gained over 
322 per cent. in population. 

By bringing a water supply from the 
Sierra Nevada, through an aqueduct 
240 miles long, Los Angeles has not 
only provided an adequate water sup- 
ply for its own needs, but has made 
possible a vast irrigation system and 
the development of immense hydro- 
electric power. The completion of this 
great enterprise is justly regarded as 
being of incalculable value to the city 
and its adjacent territory. 

There are forty-one banks in Los 
Angeles with deposits amounting to 
$168,340,736.56. 

Up to November 19, 1912, there had 
been 14,576 building permits issued in 
Los Angeles. 

From these figures the city building 
department estimated that the total per- 
mits for the year would reach 16,500. 
Of these, between 9,000 and 10,000 
were for apartment houses and dwell- 
ings, sufficient to make homes for up- 
wards of 75,000 people—and yet a 
scarcity of vacant dwellings prevails at 
all times. 

Los Angeles also stands fifth in the 
value of new buildings for this year, 
being exceeded only by New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 

The following tabulation shows the 
growth in building in Los Angeles in 
the last ten years: 
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Calendar 
Year. Permits. Valuation. 


BOOB. ccrcccesccscees 4,863 $9,603,132 
6,395 13,046,338 
6,990 13,409,062 
9,543 15,382,057 
9,072 18,158,520 
7,599 13,304,696 
7,371 9,931,377 
8,571 13,260,703 

21,684,100 
23,004,185 
31,000,000 


Bank clearings also indicate a popu- 
lation far in excess of 500,000. The 
estimate of the Los Angeles Clearing- 
House Association of the bank clearings 
for 1912 is almost five times the fig- 
ures for 1902. Yet in 1902 the popu- 
lation of the city was 125,000, and if 
the growth of population has kept pace 
with the bank clearings, the population 
now is in excess of 600,000. 

The following tabulation gives the 
bank clearings for ten years: 


Year ending December 31. 


BOOB cv cseccccvscscseccces $245,516,024.85 
307,316,530.90 
345,343,956.35 
478,985,298.40 
578,635,516.82 
581,802,982.00 
505,588,756.02 
673,065,726.81 
811,377,487.47 
942,914,422.00 

1,145,000,000.00 


Interesting as these facts are, they 
do not say anything about what is un- 
doubtedly one of the State’s most im- 
portant assets, namely, the fine climate 
combined with scenic attractions of 
wonderful grandeur and beauty. The 
people of California are quite natur- 
ally enthusiastic about their State; they 
are remarkably energetic and unbound- 
ed in their hospitality. 

The probability that the American 
Bankers’ Association will hold its con- 
vention on the Pacific coast in 1915 will 
give many bankers an opportunity of 
renewing their pleasant previous expe- 
riences in that part of the country, and 
to still others an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with one of the most 
progressive and interesting sections of 
the Union. 


Growth of Banking in Recent 
Years 


AS shown by the Comptroller of the 

Currency’s report the number of 
banks in operation in the United States 
has increased by over 107 per cent. 
since 1900, and their volume of busi- 
ness, as indicated by their deposits, 
shows an increase of over 127 per cent. 
In that year the total number of banks 
in operation (data for non-reporting 
banks being estimated) was stated at 
13,977, with a capital of $1,150,728,- 
675, and individual deposits, $7,688,- 
986,450. The non-reporting banks in 
1900 were estimated at 3,595, in 1904 
at 3,994, in 1908 at 3,654, and in 1912 
at 3,800. 

For the current year (non-reporting 
banks being again estimated) the num- 
ber has increased to 28,995, with ag- 
gregate capital of $2,080,843,505 and 
individual deposits, $17,494,067,606. 
In 1900, 3,732 national banks had fifty- 
four per cent. of capital of all report- 
ing banks and about thirty-two per 
cent. of the individual deposits. In 
June, 1912, 7,372 national banks held 
49.67 per cent. of the capital stock of 
all banks and nearly 33 1-3 per cent. 
of all individual deposits. In 1900 the 
capital stock of national banks, in 
round amount, aggregated $621,000,- 
000, and that of all other banks, $529,- 
000,000; for the current year the capi- 
tal of national banks aggregates $1,- 
033,000,000, and that of all other re- 
porting and non-reporting banks $1,- 
047,000,000. The figures show that 
national banks during the last twelve 
years have increased their capital by 
sixty-six per cent., while that of all 
other banks increased ninety-seven per 
cent.; but the statistics further show 
that the national banks increased their 
volume of business, as measured by in- 
dividual deposits, by a much larger 
percentage than did the other banks, the 
gain during this period being 137 per 
cent. for national and 123 per cent. for 
other banks. 
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Correcting Customers’ Addresses 


By W. R. Morenovuse, AssistaANt CasHieER GERMAN-AMERICAN TRUST 


AND Savines BANK, 


| is essential that banks have the 
-correct addresses of their custom- 
ers, for frequently it becomes neces- 
sary to communicate with them on im- 
portant business. The bank that drifts 
along indifferent in this regard will 
eventually meet with serious difficulty. 

Many plans for revising address 
lists are in operation, but they have 
met with only a limited success. Let- 
ters sent out are returned marked “not 
at this number,” and notwithstanding the 
postoffice department has follow-up 
records, they are unable to locate the 
person addressed. 

Unfortunately a large majority of 
a bank’s depositors do not recognize 
the importance of informing the bank 
of a change in their address, conse- 
quently it is almost impossible to reach 
them. The bank is thus left with what 
might be called “insufficient addresses” 
and in many cases the correct address 
may never be secured. 

Realizing the great importance of 
correct addresses, the German-Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank, at Los 
Angeles, is using with great success the 
accompanying ticket. 

This ticket is to be found on the 
customers’ counters; it is of the same 
size as the deposit ticket used and 
is put up in pads of about 100 each. 
The paper used is a very bright yel- 
low bond, and owing to its bright 
color this ticket is the first to arrest 
the customer’s attention. There is 
such a pronounced divergence in color 
that out of curiosity the customer in- 
vestigates; this leads him to act, thus 
bring to pass that which the bank de- 
sires. The reading matter is printed 
in clear type, and is legible at a greater 
distance than any other item on the 
counters. 

The results have been remarkable. 
In less than two months 2,000 addresses 


Los ANGELEs, CAL. 


have been corrected, while thousands of 
other addresses have been verified. 

The tellers in the bank mentioned 
keep a pad of the address tickets 
handy, and in case the depositor neg- 
lects to hand in an address ticket with 
his deposit, the teller puts the deposi- 
tor’s name down, and under it the ad- 
dress, thus accomplishing the same end. 

The plan has arrested the attention 
of one of the largest lithographing es- 
tablishments on the Pacific coast, which 
is advertising the new ticket, and one 
salesman reports that he has sold in a 
very short time over 50,000. 





IT IS 


IMPORTANT 
TO YOU 


That we have your correct 
address. Information of 
great value to you may 
otherwise be delayed or 
never reach you. Please fill 
in blanks below and hand to 
your Teller. 


Please advise us when 
changing your address that 
we may make a correspond- 
ing entry on our records. 




















By R. E 
{Although the statement system of balanc- 
ing depositors’ accounts has been adopted by 


banks in all parts of the country, there are 
many institutions which still hold to the old- 
fashioned pass book method. This article 
is printed for the information of those who 
are still unfamiliar with the new system.— 
Ed.] 


"TIME was, and a comparatively few 

years ago, too, when a person 
wishing to start a checking account was 
handed a pass book, and whenever the 
person desired the return of his checks 
all that was necessary was to leave the 
book to be balanced. Thus, while an 
account might be balanced every two or 
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The Statement System of Balancing 
Depositors’ Accounts 
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vantages is that it reduces to a mini- 
mum the chances of carrying an error 
along in the bookkeeping department, 
and at the same time keeps the check 
files from getting overcrowded. It 
also makes it possible for the work to 
be handled with the least amount of 
wasted energy. To those not familiar 
with it, a brief description of a state- 
ment system may demonstrate these 
facts. 

“The checks and deposit tickets are 
filed in the same compartment of the 
check files, being separated by a card 
(Figure 1) which contains the name of 
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FIGURE l 


three months, another might not be bal- 
anced in as many years. 

The ever increasing number of ac- 
counts and checks drawn today makes 
the question of keeping the depositor’s 
accounts verified a large one with all 
banking institutions. This has caused 
many to consider the advisability of 
rendering statements at certain regular 
intervals. Many of the largest banks 
and trust companies in the United 
States have adopted this system. 

While the pass book method has 
many advantages and the statement 
system some disadvantages, the lat- 
ter seems to be the most satisfactory 
way of handling this important bit of 
routine work. One of its greatest ad- 
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the account, the proper way of ad- 
dressing, and ruled with spaces for 
dates and balances. A certain num- 
ber of accounts are balanced each day, 
running over a period of a month or 
possibly two months. 

When the statement clerk starts his 
work in the morning, he first gets from 
the files all the accounts that are to be 
balanced that day. This gives him at 
once the last balance (on card), and 
all checks and deposits since that time. 
He then goes to the books and gets the 
balances for that day, in most cases 
drawing them off himself. Having on 
hand a supply of blank forms after the 
general style of Figure 2, he proceeds 
as follows: 
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The blank forms are put on the add- 
ing machine, and starting with the last 
belance as shown on the card, the de- 
posits are listed and footed. By mov- 
ing the carriage over, and without re- 
moving the paper from the machine, the 
debits are listed in the left-hand col- 
umn. A_ sub-footing is then taken, 
making it possible to again print it as 
a sub-footing in the lower right as 
“Total Debits.” Adding the balance 
just taken from the books, he turns the 
machine back to “Total Credits” and 


Nellie B. Jones 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Merblenead.Mo, 


List of vouchers returned and statement to 
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FIGURE 2 


throws in total footing as “Total 
Credits,” which, of course, it should 
equal. The typewriter is then brought 
into use in filling in the name of the 
account and the dates, and addressing 
the envelope for mailing, if that method 
of delivery is to be used. 

Of course, much more time could be 
saved by the installation of an address- 
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ograph machine and a statement add- 
ing machine, but the statements can be 
handled very expeditiously without 
them. 

The balance having been entered on 
the card ready to return to the files, 
the statements are given to the head 
bookkeeper, who verifies the balances, 
checking them on the ledgers. The de- 
posit tickets are filed away in boxes 
by years, under initial letter, making 
them readily available for future refer- 
ence. 

Statement envelopes containing can- 
celled checks, and indicating balance on 
deposit, are filed alphabetically, and 
are ready at the “Statement” window 
for call by depositors the first of each 
month. 

If sent by mail, the cost of delivery 
in some instances would be quite heavy, 
but in most of the cities it would be 
quite possible to have at a very small 
cost a boy, whose work should be that 
of delivering statements, thus saving 
quite a considerable sum. 

There can be no objection to those 
of the depositors who so wish, continu- 
ing to have their deposits entered in 
their pass book, but care should be 
taken by the bank that the books are 
marked plainly “Statement Account,” 
so that no confusion would arise. 

There are, of course, almost as 
many variations of this general system 
as their are banks using it. Experi- 
ence and the conditions in each individ- 
ual bank must be taken into considera- 
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FIGURE 3 
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In Account with 
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Manchester National Bank 


For Month of 


of New York. 








TOTAL CREDITS 


TOTAL CHARGES DEDUCTED 


BALANCE 





Please examine the account, as this statement will be considered 
correct unless we are notified to the contrary within one month 


Please notify of any permanent change in address . 


FIGURE 4 


While the statement blanks are 


tion. 
in a measure uniform, minor changes 


are frequently made. One form may 
have two small squares in the upper 
right-hand corner, providing a place 
for a double checking by two people 
other than the statement clerk. On an- 


other the heading may be so arranged 
that it may be slipped into the common 
open-face mailing envelope, thus sav- 





ing the trouble of addressing. Other 
methods of wording and arrangement 
are also employed. 

The method of filing may also differ. 
One is to balance certain business ac- 
counts on the first of every month, all 
other active accounts say once during 
the month, and the inactives about 
every three months. To aid in keeping 
track of the time of balancing, a divi- 
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sion card (Figure 1) of different color 
is used, or in some cases an auxiliary 
index, with the regular date for balanc- 
ing each account shown thereon, is 
kept. In some cases a blank piece of 
cardboard is used in place of card, 
Figure 1, and the record of balance is 
kept on the guide (Figure 3). One 
bank may use a card index for keeping 
track of dates and balances, and on 
the day an account is written up a new 
statement sheet is headed up and the 
balance put directly on the new sheet. 
This is filed away under the date of 
the next statement and is thus all 
ready with balance at that time. In 
fact, there are innumerable ways of 


adapting the statement system to local 
conditions. 

In a few banks it is the custom to 
take a receipt for all checks delivered, 
but this is cumbersome and is not great- 
ly in favor among most institutions. 

Taken all in all, the advantages of 
the statement system more than offset 
the disadvantages. 

The present age is distinctively one 
of time and labor saving systems, and 
those which do not sacrifice accuracy 
for time are being rapidly adopted by 
foremost bankers. The day of the old 
fashioned pass book system seems to 
be slowly but surely passing. 


Savings Depositors and Deposits in 
National Banks 


UPos this subject the Comptroller 
of the Currency’s annual report 
says: 

During the past two years especial 
attention has been given to the work of 
obtaining returns from national banks 
in relation to the volume of their sav- 
ings accounts and the number of par- 
ticipants therein. In an appreciable 
percentage of banks paying more than 
nominal rates of interest on deposits, 
there is a lack of uniformity in the 
characterization of savings or interest 
bearing accounts. That this condition 
exists is evident from the examination 
of the reports of various banks from 
date to date, as discrepancies occur in 
the volume of savings accounts and the 
number of savings depositors which 
would not appear if there was a com- 
plete segregation of accounts of this 
character from other deposits. Not- 
withstanding this fact it is evident that 
national banks and commercial banks 
generally are competing to a certain 
extent with the savings banks, and the 
reports show a steady increase in de- 


posits of this character in national 
banks. 

There is nothing in the federal law 
authorizing the establishment of a sav- 
ings department by national banks, but 
as the right to pay interest on deposits 
is recognized, the position of the office 
is that the question of the conduct of 
a savings or interest department is a 
matter for the determination of the di- 
rectors of each bank. Deposits in com- 
mercial banks are presumed to be sub- 
ject to demand, but whether such in- 
stitutions have the right to enter into 
a different arrangement with their cus- 
tomers is a matter for determination by 
the courts. Deposits of whatever char- 
acter however, are subject to the vari- 
ous provisions of the national-bank act 
with respect to their investment. 

Of 7,397 national banks reporting on 
September 4, 1912, there were over 
3000 reported as having savings de- 
posits, with 2,709,048 depositors and 
over $748,000,000 in savings deposits, 
or an average of more than $276 per 
capita. 














BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 

















Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 


Check 


DRAWER—-KNOWLEDGE OF 
BANK. 


DEATH OF 


Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, Fourth Department, July 6, 1912. 
GLENNAN V. ROCHESTER TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT 
co. 

Where a bank pays a check in good faith 
without knowledge of the death of the 
drawer, it will be protected, even though 
such check was issued without considera- 
tion. 


OHN CALLAHAN upon his death 

bed had signed a check to the order of 
his half-brother, and the same was paid 
by the defendant after Callahan’s 
death. The administrator then brought 
this action to recover the amount of the 
check. 


McLennan, P. J. (Omitting part of 
the opinion). No case has been called 
to our attention where this question has 
been decided by the courts of this 
State. The text book writers do not 
seem to advance very decided views on 
the subject. Daniel, in his work on Ne- 
gotiable Instruments, discusses the 
question somewhat at length, saying 
(4th ed. § 1618-B): “Whether Death 
of Drawer Revokes Check. The death 
of a drawer of a check, as is stated by 
many authorities, operates as a revoca- 
tion of the authority of the bank or 
banker upon which it is drawn to pay 
it; and though it is conceded that if the 
bank or banker pay the check before 
notice of the death, the payment is 
valid; otherwise, it has been consid- 
ered, it is not. This view has been gen- 
erally based upon the decision in the 
English case of Tate vs. Hilbert, where 
it was held that the gift of a common 
check on a banker payable to bearer 
was not a valid donatio mortis causa, or 
an appointment or disposition in the na- 
ture of it. It is quite true that au- 
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thority to an agent is revoked as a 
general rule by death of the principal; 
but this doctrine is qualified by the 
equally well-settled principle, that if 
the authority be coupled with an in- 
terest in the thing vested in the agent, 
the death of the principal operates no 
revocation. Now where a check is 
given to the payee for a valuable con- 
sideration (and the check imports 
value), the authority to the payee to 
collect the amount from the bank is 
coupled with a vested interest in the 
check. He can sue the drawer upon 
the check if it be dishonored. The 
drawing of the check without funds to 
meet it is a fraud, and the English 
case above referred to does not deter- 
mine, as has been supposed, that when 
the check is given for value, the au- 
thority of ‘the banker to it is revoked. 
The death of the drawer of an ordi- 
nary bill of exchange does not revoke 
it, and we can discern no principle of 
law which allows the death of the 
drawer to affect the rights of a check 
holder who has given value for it. The 
idea that the death of the drawer of a 
check given to the payee for value, op- 
erates a revocation, is, as it seems to 
us, a total misconception of the law. 
For a check is a negotiable instrument 
as often, if not more frequently, given 
for value, than any other species of 
commercial paper. The drawer is 
deemed the principal debtor, and it is 
anomalous to hold that his death in 
anywise lessens his obligations, or the 
right of the bank to pay it, when given 
for value.” 

In the case at bar it is conceded that 
the check in question was given to 
Michael Naylon without consideration 
and with the intention upon the part 
of the drawer, Callahan, that Naylon 
sheuld present it for payment only in 
ease of Callahan’s death. We are, 
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however, of the opinion that it is im- 
material whether the check was a gift 
or whether it was given for value. It 
is a long-established rule of the law 
merchant that a negotiable instrument 
imports value and we think that when 
a check is presented for payment to 
the bank upon which it is drawn the 
banker is authorized to rely upon the 
presumption that the check is given for 
value. He is not called upon to pre- 
sume that the check was a donation. 
There is no reason why he may not 
rely upon the presumption which pro- 
tects a purchaser in good faith and for 
value in due course of business. To 
hold otherwise would be to declare that 
one presumption attains in reference to 
the check while the drawer is alive and 
another to the same instrument upon his 
death. 

We think the trial court was right, 
however, in charging the jury that if 
the bank had knowledge of Callahan’s 
death before the check was presented 
for payment or if it had learned facts 
sufficient to put a reasonable man upon 
his inquiry, it was not protected in pay- 


ing the check and upon the evidence 
presented upon this question the jury 
were warranted in finding as they did 
that the defendant paid the check in 
good faith, in due course of business 
and without knowledge of Callahan’s 
death. 


Assessment 


DECISION OF COMPTROLLER—FINALITY 
OF. 


Supreme Court of Kansas, Nov. 9, 1912. 


RANKIN VS. WARE. 


The decision by the Comptroller of the 
Currency that it is necessary to make a 
requisition on the stockholders to pay the 
debts of an insolvent national bank is not 
open to contest by the stockholders on the 
facts involved in the decision. 

The Comptroller acts quasi judicially, and 
his determination cannot be impeached in a 
receiver's action to recover the assessment 
except for want of jurisdiction, bad faith, 
or other ground of equitable interference, 
and in such cases the specific facts author- 
izing relief must be pleaded with definite- 
ness and certainty. 
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HIS was an action by the receiver 
of the Hutchinson National Bank 
to enforce the liability of the stock- 
holders for the debts of the bank. In 
their answer the defendants set up 
that a previous assessment of seventy- 
five per cent. was amply sufficient, with 
the assets of the bank, to pay all its 
liabilities “if said trust had not been 
squandered and the assets frittered 
away. 

Burcu, J (Omitting part of the 
opinion): Interpreted in the most lib- 
eral way, the answer does no more than 
assert that the first assessment was suf- 
ficient to discharge this responsibility, 
and that there was no necessity for a 
second assessment to pay debts of the 
bank. Under the acts of Congress the 
Comptroller of the Currency is a quasi 
juidicial officer vested with jurisdiction 
to decide these questions, and his de- 
cision that it is necessary to make a 
requisition on the shareholders is not 
open to contest by the shareholders on 
the facts involved in the decision. Their 
contract is to pay at such times and in 
such amounts as he shall determine, 
and so long as he acts within his juris- 
diction and in good faith his determina- 
tion cannot be impeached. Should he 
go beyond the ambit of his authority, 
or should his conduct be so irregular 
that to enforce compliance with his or- 
der would be practically equivalent to 
working a fraud on the shareholders, 
they may resist it. In any such case 
the grounds of resistance must fall un- 
der some recognized head of equity 
jurisdiction, and in the federal courts 
relief must be sought in equity and not 
at law. Under our practice the defense 
may be made in the receiver’s action to 
collect the assessment; but in all cases 
the specific facts relied on to vitiate 
the Comptroller’s action, whether they 
show want of jurisdiction, error of law, 
misconduct, fraud, or mistake, must be 
pleaded with all the definiteness and 
certainty required in similar cases. The 
foregoing propositions of law are fully 
sustained by the authorities, which are 
collated by Judge Sanborn in the opin- 
ion in the case of Deweese vs. Smith, 


106 Fed. 438, 45 C. C. A. 408, 66 L. 
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R. A. 971. To the lists contained in 
this opinion may be added the subse- 
quent cases of Studebaker vs. Perry, 
184 U. S. 258, and Rankin vs. Barton, 
199 U. S. 228, one of the suits now 
under decision. 


Trust Company 


MERGER-——-EFFECT OF——EXECUTOR. 


Court of Appeals of New York, Oct. 15, 
1912. 


IN RE BERGDORF’S WILL. 


The Banking Law of New York which 
authorizes two or more trust companies to 
merge into another, and declaring that on 
the merger the rights and franchises of the 
corporation so merged shall be vested in 
the corporation into which it has been 
merged, etc., permits a trust company to 
merge itself into another, and a trust com- 
pany which merges into another company, 
without surrendering its corporate exist- 
ence retains only its corporate entity, but 
otherwise it is nonexistent, and its property 
rights and interests vest in the company in- 
to which it is merged. 

A testator appointed as executors two 
persons and a trust company and “the sur- 
vivors and successors of them.” The trust 
company subsequently and prior to his 
death was merged into another trust com- 
pany. Held, that on the probate of the 
will, the latter company was entitled to 
letters testamentary, though the merged 
company was ignorant of the making of 
the will and its designation as executor. 


"THE will of Herman Bergdorf con- 
tained the following provision: 


“I hereby nominate and appoint as 
executors of this my last will and testa- 
ment, and trustees of the trusts herein 
created my friend William Junghans, 
Gustav Engelke and Morton Trust 
Company, all of the city of New York, 
in the State of New York, and the sur- 
vivors and successors of them.” On 
January 27, 1910, the Morton Trust 
Company was merged into the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York un- 
der and in the manner provided in sec- 
tions 36 to 40, inclusive, of the Bank- 
ing law. The question presented for 
the decision of the court was whether 
the Guaranty Trust Company was en- 
titled to letters testamentary. 
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Coxuns, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): The merger transferred to 
the Guaranty Company “all and singu- 
lar the rights, franchises and _ inter- 
ests of” the Morton Company “in and 
to every species of property, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, and things in action 
thereunto belonging,” and empowered 
the Guaranty Company to “hold and 
enjoy the same and all rights of prop- 
erty, franchises and interests in the 
same manner and to the same extent” 
as the Morton Company would if it 
“should have continued to retain the 
title and transact the business of” the 
Morton Company. This language 
means, not only that every right, privi- 
lege, interest, or asset of conceivable 
value or benefit then held by the Mor- 
ton Company (except the right to be 
a corporation) should pass into and be 
absorbed by the Guaranty Company. 
but also that every right, privilege, in- 
terest, or asset of conceivable value of 
benefit then existing which would inure 
to the Morton Company under an un- 
merged existence should inure to the 
Guaranty Company. Nothing apper- 
taining to the Morton Company was to 
be lost, forfeited or destroyed. 

The designation of the Morton Com- 
pany as an executor created a privilege 
or an interest in the estate of the testa- 
tor appertaining to that company. The 
privilege or interest was not complete 
or vested. It was incomplete, potential 
and ambulatory. From it, undisturbed 
until the testator’s death, issued the ab- 
solute interest of an executorship and 
the power to participate in the control 
and administration of the testator’s es- 
tate and receive the legal fees and com- 
missions. That interest had no source 
or origin other than the will and the 
designation. The testator’s death did 
but complete and vest that which there- 
tofore existed. It existed, although in 
an incomplete, imperfect and depen- 
dent condition, from the making of the 
will and at the time the merger of the 
Morton Company was consummated. 
Ignorance on the part of the Morton 
Company of its existence did not af- 
fect it. Through it that company 
would have been an executor and en- 
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titled’ to the letters testamentary if it 
had “continued to retain the title and 
transact the business of such corpora- 
tion.” The merger transferred it to 
the Guaranty Company, and, in effect, 
substituted that company for the Mor- 
ton Company. The Guaranty Com- 
pany was entitled to hold and enjoy it 
even as would the Morton Company un- 
der an unmerged existence. By vir- 
tue of the statute, effective as a part 
of the will, the Guaranty Company was 
designated as an executor, and as such 
is entitled to receive the letters testa- 
mentary. 


Certification 


EFFECT OF—-WHEN DRAWER DISCHARGED. 


Supreme Court of New York, Apellate 
Division, Second Department, Oct. 
11, 1912. 
DAVENPORT VS. PALMER ET AL. 


If the holder of a check procures the 
same to be certified the drawer is released 
from further liability thereon. 

But where the check is certified before 
delivery the drawer’s liability continues, and 
this is the rule even though tne payee in- 
sists that the check be certified. 

A certified check was tendered in pay- 
ment of a mortgage to the attorney for the 
mortgagee, who refused to receive the same, 
unless his own name was inserted as payee 
along with that of the mortgagee. There- 
upon the drawer interlined the attorney’s 
name along with the mortgagee’s, and the 
change was noted on the books of the 
bank. Before the check could be collected 
the bank failed. Held, that the check did 
not constitute a payment of the mortgage. 


THs was a suit in equity for the 

cancellation of a_ satisfaction 
piece and for the consequent foreclo- 
sure of a mortgage satisfied thereby. 
The question involved was whether the 
mortgage had been paid by a certified 
check which was afterwards dishonored 
because of the failure of the drawee bank. 
This check was drawn on the Union 
Bank of Brooklyn to the order of Lil- 
lian B. Barton, but the plaintiff ob- 
jected to the check on the ground that 
he denied the check payable to his or- 
der so that he could obtain his fees. 
Thereupon the plaintiff made the check 









payable to the plaintiff's order as well 
as to Lillian B. Barton by interlining 
the plaintiff’s name in the body of the 
check and had the change noted on the 
books of the Union Bank, after which 
he gave the check to the plaintiff and 
received a satisfaction of the Barton 
bond and mortgage. The plaintiff de- 
posited the check with the Kings Coun- 
ty Trust Company within ten minutes 
of its receipt by him. The Union Bank 
of Brooklyn closed the following day, 
and the check was dishonored when 
presented for payment. 


Hirscusere, J. (Omitting part of 
the opinion): It is well settled, of 
course, that if the holder or payee of a 
check procures the certification of the 
same by the drawee bank, the drawer 
of the check is released from further 
liability thereon. The contract be- 
tween the maker and the payee of the 
check is that the latter shall be entitled 
to payment upon presentation of the 
check to the bank upon which it is 
drawn, and not that the payee may ac- 
cept the bank’s certification in lieu of 
immediate payment. When the payee, 
instead of insisting upon immediate 
payment, causes the check to be certi- 
fied he in effect causes the funds to be 
withdrawn from the control of the 
maker and leaves them with the bank 
for his own accommodation. Such cer- 
tification operates substantially as a 
certificate of deposit in favor of the 
payee, and the law treats his act in 
obtaining it as a discharge of the 
drawer. (First Nat. Bank of Jersey 
City vs. Leach, 52 N. Y. 350; Dunn vs. 
Whalen, 120 App. Div. 729; Neg. Inst. 
Law [Consol. Laws, chap. 38; Laws 
of 1909, chap. 43], § 324.) 

Where, however, the drawer causes 
the check to be certified before deliv- 
ery, the same reason does not exist for 
holding him discharged from liability. 
The certification under such circum- 
stances merely operates as an assurance 
that the check is genuine; and the cer- 
tifying bank becomes bound with the 
drawer. (First Nat. Bank of Jersey . 
City vs. Leach, supra, 350; Minot vs. 
Russ, 156 Mass. 458; Born vs. First 
Nat. Bank of Indianapolis, 123 Ind. 
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78; Oyster & Fish Co. vs. Bank, 51 
Ohio St. 106; Andrews vs. German 
Nat. Bank, 9 Heisk. 211; Bickford vs. 
First Nat. Bank of Chicago, 42 II. 
238; Brown vs. Leckie, 43 id. 497.) 

In the case at bar the check was 
certified prior to its delivery to the 
plaintiff. I see no reason in principle 
why the plaintiff’s consent to accept a 
certified check and his request that the 
certified check offered be changed so as 
to include his name as payee should 
operate to change the rule that certifi- 
cation prior to delivery does not re- 
lease the drawer. Dalton’s testimony 
regarding what was said between him 
and the plaintiff is given in these 
words: “I said, ‘How do you want the 
money? Do you want it in cash or a cer- 
tified check?’ He said, ‘A certified 
check will do.’” That was neither a 
binding tender of cash on behalf of the 
mortgagee, nor a refusal to accept the 
same had it been offered. It merely 
showed that the plaintiff was willing 
to take a certified check, and he can- 
not be presumed to have intended 
that the acceptance of such a check, 
certified prior to delivery, should 
change the usual obligations of the 
drawer. The subsequent addition of 
the plaintiff's name as one of the 
payees in the check before its delivery 
necessitated only an annotation in the 
books of the drawee bank, which was 
made prior to the delivery of the check 
and could not in any way the 
drawer’s obligation on the check. There 
is no finding that the plaintiff ever re- 
fused a tender of cash or insisted upon 
a certified check instead of legal ten- 
der. His testimony is to the effect 
that he wanted either cash or a certi- 
fied check to his order, and the testi- 
mony of Dalton does not establish an 
actual tender of cash or a statement by 
the plaintiff that the same would have 
been refused if tendered. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to consider or to 
determine what effect, if any, such a 
tender or refusal might have had upon 
the relative rights of the parties. 

In Randolph Nat. Bank vs. Horn- 
(160 101) it was held 
that the certification of a check by the 


lessen 


blower Mass. 
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drawer prior to delivery, even although 
made at the request of the payee, does 
not release the drawer; and such is, 
I think, the proper rule. No case to 
the contrary has been cited or found. 
Certainly the reasons for releasing the 
drawer from liability when the check 
has been certified by the holder after 
delivery do not exist in such a case. 
The purpose of requesting the drawer 
to have the check certified before deliv- 
ery is generally that the bank may be 
made liable thereon as well as the draw- 
er, thereby enabling the payee to more 
readily negotiate the check. A re- 
quest by the payee for such a certifica- 
tion should not, therefore, be deemed 
an election to take the certified check 
in payment of the debt. It follows that 
the judgment appealed from should be 
reversed and a new trial granted. 


Collections 


CHECK TAKEN IN PAYMENT——-CUSTOM OF 
BANKS. 
New York Supreme Court, Second Depart- 
ment, Appellate Term. 


ALBERT VS. STATE BANK. 


A bank undertaking to collect a note for 
a depositor must require payment in legal 
currency or bills which pass as money and 
has no right to accept certification of a 
check instead of payment. But a general 
and universal custom among bankers to ac- 
cept checks in payment of claims which they 
hold for collections is binding upon their 
customers, and a proper discharge of the 
duty of a collecting agent. 

Such a custom or usage among banks, 
however, must either be known to the de- 
positor or be so general and common as to 
raise the presumption that he had it in 
mind at the time of the deposit for collec- 
tion. Credit given in a passbook binds the 
bank, and in the absence of some clerical 
mistake with respect to the entry, when 
the credit entry has been made the bank 
has then charged itself with a debt abso- 
lutely due to its customer. 


"THE plaintiffs deposited a note made 

by the Acme Column Company 
with the defendant for collection. The 
note was dated March 15, 1910, and 
payable twenty days after date at the 
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Union Bank of Brooklyn, Seventeenth 
Ward branch. The note was entered 
in the plaintiffs’ pass-book as for col- 
lection. On the due date the defen- 
dant presented the note for payment at 
the Union Bank which was thereupon 
stamped “accepted,” returned to the 
State Bank and sent with exchanges the 
next day through the clearing-house. In 
the meantime the Union Bank had 
failed and the note was returned to 
the State Bank unpaid. There were 
sufficient funds of the Acme Column 
Company on deposit in the Union Bank 
on the fourth day of April to have paid 
the note, but the reason cash was not 
given at the time of presentment was 
stated to be a custom among banks to 
stamp notes as accepted and _ send 
them through the clearing house for 
payment like other exchanges. When 
this note was returned to the State 
Bank stamped “accepted” and before it 
had been put through the clearing-house 
the State Bank had entered in the plain- 
tiffs’ deposit book the amount thereof 
as a credit and informed them through 
its agent that the note had_ been paid. 

As the defendant refused to recog- 
nize this credit the plaintiffs brought 
this action to recover the amount of the 
note which the defendant attempted to 
collect in their behalf. 

The points decided are stated in the 
syllabus. 


‘* Peddler’s ’’ Notes 


WHEN VOID—-NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LAW. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Nov. 19, 
1912. 


CITIZENS’ BANK VS. CRITTENDEN RECORD PRESS. 


The enactment of the negotiable Instru- 
ments Law in Kentucky did not serve to 
protect a holder in due course as against 
the defence that the note is a “peddlers” 
note and void because not indorsed as such. 


INN, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): The appellant bank 

filed in the lower court its action seek- 
ing to recover from the appellees, the 
Crittenden Record-Press and S. M. 
Jenkins, as its sole owner, on two notes 


for $150 each, drawn by the apellees in 
favor of the American Manufacturing 
Company, and by it indorsed and sold 
to the bank in due course, within the 
intent of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. Among other defenses inter- 
posed, there is only one which is neces- 
sary to be noticed, i. e., that these notes 
were “peddler’s’’ notes, and void be- 
cause not so indorsed, as provided un- 
der section 4223, Kentucky Statutes. 
The trial court ruled the burden to be 
upon the defendant, and at the con- 
clusion of all the testimony directed a 
verdict in favor of the defendant. From 
judgment thereon, this appeal is 
prosecuted. 

In Lawson vs. First National Bank 
of Fulton, 102 S. W. 324, we held that 
the enactment of the negotiable instru- 
ments statute did not serve to protect 
a holder in due course of a note void 
under section 4223 of the Statutes. 
That question therefore, need not be 
considered. 


Cashier 


AUTHORITY TO INDORSE——INDORSING TO 


HIMSELF, 
Kansas City Court of Appeals, Nov. 11, 
1912. 


LONG VS. LONG. 


Under Rev. Stat. of Missouri, the cashier 
of a bank has no power to sell to himself a 
note of the bank in the absence of authority 
from the board. 

Where a cashier has transferred to him- 
self a note belonging to the bank in the 
absence of such authority he cannot main- 
tain an action thereon. 

The transfer may not be vitalized by the 
subsequent action of the board. 


"pais was an action upon a promis- 

sory note executed and delivered 
to the Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


Jounson, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): The plaintiff acquired no 
title or right to the note under his pre- 
tended purchase from the bank, the 
payee and legal holder thereof. If it, 
be true, as he states, that as compensa- 
tion to the bank he had the amount of 
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the note charged to his stock account, 
and if we should assume that his stock 
in this insolvent corporation possessed 
a value equal to the value of the note, 
still plaintiff, as the cashier and man- 
aging officer of the corporation, had 
no power to sell to himself a note be- 
longing to the corporation, in the ab- 
sence of a grant of authority from the 
board of directors expressed in a for- 
mal manner at a regular meeting. Sec- 
tion 1112, Rev. Stat. 1909, provides that 
the cashier of an incorporated bank 
“shall have no power to indorse, sell 
* * * any notes * * * received by said 
corporation for money loaned, until 
such power and authority shall have 
been given such cashier or other officer 
by the board of directors, in a regular 
meeting of the board, a written record 
of which proceeding shall first have 
been made * * * and all acts of indors- 
ing selling, * * * done by said cashier, 
* * * without the authority from the 
board .of directors, shall be null and 
void.” 

In Vansandt vs. Hobbs, 84 Mo. 
App. 628, we construed the statute to 
denounce as void and not merely void- 
able any act of a bank cashier in viola- 
tion of its provisions. The St. Louis 
Court of Appeals in Hume vs. Eagan, 
73 Mo. App. 271, held that the true 
intent of the statute was to make void- 
able an act in contravention to its pro- 
visions and that an unlawful act of the 
cashier could be vitalized by a subse- 
quent formal ratification by the board 
of directors. We think this view of the 
statute, if countenanced, would have 
the effect of setting at naught its con- 
trolling purpose, and would open the 
door to the very evils the Legislature 
intended to suppress. The temptations 
of the managing officers of banking in- 
stitutions to speculate with and manip- 
ulate to their own advantage the assets 
intrusted to their care and preserva- 
tion should be removed or reduced to 
a minimum, and that was the very ob- 
ject the Legislature had in mind when 
it provided that they could not sell or 
pledge any of the property of the bank 
without first obtaining authority from 
the board of directors at a regular 


meeting, expressed in the most formal 
way. To say that the board may do 
afterwards the very thing the statute 
says in the strongest language must be 
done before would be to disregard the 
plain letter and manifest spirit of the 
law, and to restore in full vigor the 
abuses the statute was designed to sup- 
press. But there is no question of sub- 
sequent ratification before us, and we 
do not find it necessary to certify this 
case to the Supreme Court on account 
of the difference between us and the 
St. Louis Court of Appeals in the in- 
terpretation of the statute under con- 
sideration. Without any authority, 
plaintiff took possession of his broth- 
er’s note, and, without any attempt to 
have his act approved by the board of 
directors, asserted ownership in it, and 
attempted to palm it off on his indul- 
gent mother as his own property. He 
acquired no title to the property, and 
his suit must fail on that ground if on 
no other. Further, we think his own 
evidence shows beyond question that he 
did induce his mother to give him 
credit for the note, but in view of what 
we have already said, which disposes 
of the case, we do not deem it neces- 
sary or expedient to go into that sub- 
ject. 


Set Off 


INSOLVENT BANK — ACCOMMODATION 
MAKER, 


Court of Appeals of New York, Nov. 19, 
9 


we 


BUILDING & ENGINEERING CO. VS. NORTHERN 
BANK, 


The indorser of a promissory note made 
as an accommodation for him and held by 
a bank, which becomes insolvent before the 
note matures may elect to have such note 
become due and payable at once and set off 
against it the amount of his deposit with 
the bank. 

This rule has not been changed by the Negcti- 
able Instruments Law. 


HASE, J.—The defendant bank is a 
domestic banking corporation. It is 
insolvent, and is now and has been since 
December 27, 1910, in the possession 
of the: Superintendent of Banks of the 
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State of New York under the provi- 
sions of section 19 of the Banking 
Law. 

On November 30, 1910, two persons, 
for the accommodation of the plaintiff, 
made their promissory note for $20,000 
payable three months from date to the 
order of the plaintiff. It was indorsed 
by the plaintiff, and upon the same day 
discounted by the defendant bank and 
placed to the credit of the plaintiff. 
The defendant bank knew at the time 
said note was made and delivered to it 
that it was so made by the two per- 
sons solely for the plaintiff’s accommo- 
dation. 

At the time the Superintendent of 
banks took possession of the defendant 
bank the plaintiff had on deposit there- 
in the sum of $24,837.27. On January 
15, 1911, and at various times there- 
after, the plaintiff demanded that the 
defendant offset against its liability on 
said note the moneys so on deposit to 
its credit. The defendants neglected 
and refused to make such offset and 
threatened to commence an action on 
the note against the accommodation 
makers thereof without making the 
plaintiff a party thereto. This action 
was commenced and the complaint de- 
manded judgment that said promissory 
note be offset against said credit bal- 
ance and the note surrendered to the 
plaintiff, and that judgment be award- 
ed to it for the balance then remaining 
on deposit in said bank. The defen- 
dants demurred to the complaint on the 
ground that it did not state facts suf- 
ficient to constitute a cause of action. 
Thereafter the plaintiff and the defen- 
dants each by motion asked for 
judgment upon the pleadings. The mo- 
tions were heard together and the mo- 
tion of the defendants was denied and 
that of the plaintiff was granted, with 
leave to the defendants to serve an 
answer within ten days on payment of 
costs. The defendants failed to serve 
an answer, but appealed from the in- 
terlocutory judgment to the Appellate 
Division, in which court said judgment 
was unanimously affirmed. Final judg- 
ment was then entered, from which an 
appeal has been taken to this court. 


It is conceded that prior to the enact- 
ment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law in 1897 the indorser of a promis- 
sory note made as an accommodation 
for him by another and held by a bank- 
ing corporation, which before such note 
became due had become insolvent, could 
elect to have such note become due and 
payable at once and require the repre- 
sentative of such insolvent bank to off- 
set the same against a deposit in such 
bank to the credit of such indorser. 

It was prior to that time frequently 
held that under such circumstances an 
equitable right to offset one claim 
against the other existed (Scott vs. 
Armstrong, 146 U. S., 499; Fera vs. 
Wickham, 135 N. Y., 223; Hughitt vs. 
Hayes, 136 N. Y., 163; Clute vs. War- 
ner, 8 App. Div., 40; O’Connor vs. 
Brandt, 12 App. Div., 596; Matter of 
Hatch, 155 N. Y., 401). 

In Scott vs. Armstrong (supra) the 
court, in referring to the reason in 
equity why such an offset should be en- 
forced and why a setoff should not be 
considered a preference, said: “Where 
a setoff is otherwise valid it is not per- 
ceived how its allowance can be con- 
sidered a preference, and it is clear 
that it is only the balance, if any, 
after the setoff is deducted which can 
justly be held to form part of the as- 
sets of the insolvent. The requirement 
as to ratable dividends is to make them 
from what belongs to the bank, and 
that which at the time of the insolvency 
belongs of right to the debtor does not 
belong to the bank” (p. 510). (See 
Hughitt vs. Hayes, supra.) 

The appellants insist that the rule in 
equity has been prevented by the pro- 
visions of sections 3 and 55 of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law. 

Section 3 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law (Cons. Laws, chap. 38) is 
as follows: “The person ‘primarily’ 
liable on an instrument is the person 
who by the terms of the instrument is 
absolutely required to pay the same. All 
other parties are ‘secondarily’ liable.” 

Section 55 of said law provides that 
an accommodation party “is liable on 
the instrument to a holder for value, 
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notwithstanding such holder at the time 
of taking the instrument knew him to 
be only an accommodation party.” 

No question arises in this case, nor 
could it be successfully contended, that 
the accommodation makers of said note 
so indorsed by the plaintiff are not li- 
able thereon to the representative of 
the insolvent bank. Their liability as a 
matter of law does not prevent the courts 
from decreeing in equity that the in- 
debtedness of the plaintiff to the in- 
solvent bank and the indebtedness of 
the insolvent bank to the plaintiff 
should be offset. 

This court has in a prior case refused 
to construe sections 3 and 55 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law in an ac- 
tion at law when that question was not 
fairly presented by the appeal then be- 
ing considered (Nat. Citizens’ Bank vs. 
Toplitz, 178 N. Y., 464). It is quite 
unnecessary in this case to determine 
the effect of said sections in an action 
at law. This is not an action at law, 
but an action in equity, where as was 
said in the Armstrong case, natural 
justice would seem to require that the 
offset should be decreed. 

It nowhere appears from the Nego- 


Replies to Law and 
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tiable Instruments Law or from any- 
thing that can be considered in deter- 
mining the intention of the Legislature 
that said sections 3 and 55 were intend- 
ed to prevent the courts from deter- 
mining in equity all questions between 
an insolvent holder of a note and the 
one primarily liable for the indebted- 
ness on the instrument as a matter of 
fact, whether maker or indorser. 

In our judgment the authorities men- 
tioned which hold that under the cir- 
cumstances alleged in the complaint in 
this action an offset should be decreed 
should be considered as binding upon us 
in this action notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. 

If we assume that in an action at law 
the makers of the note must arbitrarily 
be treated as primarily liable thereon 
and the plaintiff as secondarily liable 
thereon, it does not prevent the court 
in an action in equity from determining 
and enforcing the rights of the parties 
as the same are found as a matter of 
fact (Winne vs. Winne, 166 N. Y., 263, 
271). 

The judgment should be affirmed, 


with costs. 


Banking Questions 


‘Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 


general interest to warrant publication 


Notice of Dishonor 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A and B are indorsers on a note 
which is protested for non-payment. 
Through some mistake, notice is sent to B 
only, the person from whom we received the 


paper. If we sue B may he claim that we 
should have notified A also? 
A. B.S. 
Answer: No. The holder is not 


bound to give notice to anyone but his 
immediate indorser. (West River Bank 
vs. Taylor 34 N. Y. 128.) If B wishes 
to look to A, as the party liable to him, 
he should see that notice is given, and 


will be answered in this department. 


for this purpose, he has, after the re- 
ceipt of such notice, the same time for 
giving notice to A that the bank had 
after the dishonor for giving notice to 
himself. (Negotiable Instruments 
Law, Sec. 178.) In the case above 
cited, the court quoted with approval 
the following from Edwards on Bills: 
“The holder should give notice of dis- 
honor to all the parties to whom he 
intends to look for payment; but it is 
enough for him to send or give due no- 
tice to his indorsers, for the purpose 
of charging the party indorsing the 
bill over to him; and it is the business 
of each indorser to take care that the 
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party responsible to him is duly noti- 
fied. Whether there be few or many 
indorsers, the duty of each is the same; 
if the notice be transmitted from one 
indorser to another in the usual order 
of their indorsements, and one of them 
sends it forward on the day he receives 
it, and a prior indorser lets it lie over 
one day too late, the latter cannot ex- 
cuse his neglect by showing that the 
holder or one of the subsequent in- 
dorsers had used greater diligence than 
was required of him, so that altogether 
there had been no more time consumed 
in giving the notice than the law would 
have allowed if each party had mailed 
the notice on the next day. The over- 
diligence of one will not supply the 
want of diligence in another.” 


Director—Stock Qualification 
—Stock Held as Col- 


lateral 


CLevELAND, Onto, Dec. 23, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I am the executor of a large estate 
which owns one hundred shares of the stock 
of a national bank, and it is proposed to 
elect me a director at the next annual 
meeting of the stockholders. Am I suffi- 


ciently qualified by the stock which the 


estate owns or will it be necessary for me 
to buy ten shares of stock? 
EXxecuror. 


Answer: The National Bank Act 
provides that “every director must own, 
in his own right, at least ten shares of 
the capital stock of the association of 
which he is a director, unless the capi- 
tal stock of the bank shall not exceed 
twenty-five thousand dollars, in which 
case he must own, in his own right, at 
least five shares of such capital stock.” 
Rev. Stat. U. S. 5146; Act. Feb. 28, 
1905. As the stock must be held in 
the director’s own right, it is obvious 
that one who holds such stock in the 
representative capacity of executor, 
would not possess the necessary stock 
jualification. 


Proxy.— Director as— Choice 


of 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 
Sir: In obtaining proxies for our annual 
meeting of stockholders, may we have the 
same made out to one of the directors, or 
is he regarded as an “officer” and there- 
fore forbidden to act as proxy? 

PRESIDENT. 


Answer: The National Bank Act 
provides that no officer, clerk, teller or 
Lookkeeper of the bank shall act as 
proxy at an election of directors. (Rev. 
Stat. U. S. Sec. 5144.) Whether the 
word “officer” will include a director is 
a question about which opinions differ. 
At one time, the Comptroller of the 
Currency adopted the view that a di- 
rector is not within the language or 
meaning of the section; but the con- 
trary view is now held. Until the point 
is decided by the courts the wiser course 
is to have the proxies run to some per- 
son in no way connected with the bank. 


Annual Meeting—Time for 
Holding — How Date 
Fixed 


Arpany, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1912. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: I observe that the directors of na- 
tional banks are generally, if not always, 
elected in January. Does the law fix any 
particular date for holding such elections, 
or is this merely a bank custom? 

Strate Banker. 


Answer: The National Bank Act 
provides that meetings of stockholders 
for the election of directors shall “be 
held on such day in January of each 
vear as is specified therefor in the arti- 
cles of association” (Rev. Stat. U. S. 
5145). The election, therefore, must 
be held on some day in the month of 
January, but each bank may exercise 
its own discretion in choosing the par- 
ticular day of the month. The second 
Tuesday of the month is the day com- 
monly adopted. 
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The Question of Capitalization’ 


By W. H. Loven. 


As a result of the current discussion of tariff revision and corporation 
earnings, the whole matter of capitalization is very much in the public eye. In 
the following article Mr. Lough, himself an experienced corporation execu- 
tive, clears up a number of points on which a good deal of doubt exists in in- 


vestors’ minds. 


Mo=r people have very hazy ideas as 

to how the capitalization of cor- 
porations is determined in practice, and 
as to the principles which ought to be 
followed. We hear a great deal about 
“watered stock” and “over-capitaliza- 
tion”; but it usually turns out on analy- 
sis that these terms are used without 
any clear understanding of their mean- 
ing. This article will consider briefly 
the questions: What factors determine 
how large the stock and bond issues, 
both of small and of large corporations, 
should be? Why is it important that 
correct principles of capitalization 
should be? Why is it important that 
will tell us whether a corporation is 
properly capitalized, or not? 


DEFINITIONS. 


At the outset it is important to dis- 
tinguish between three terms which are 
often confusing. 

Every corporation necessarily em- 
ploys “capital,” or “capital funds,” by 
which is meant the permanent money 
investment in This in- 
vestment need not necessarily be in 
eash; it may be contributed wholly, or 
in part, in the form of property or of 
services, which have a definite money 
value. The invested capital need not 
necessarily all be received at the time 
the corporation is organized; it may be 


the business. 





*Courtesy of the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute. 
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secured by later issues of securities, 
or it may be saved out of the corpora- 
tion’s income. 

Capital so invested may provide eith- 
er capital assets or current assets. 
“Capital assets,” the second term which 
calls for definition, consists of those as- 
sets which are essential to the continu- 
ance of the business, such as real estate, 
plant, machinery, good-will, basic pat- 
ents, and the like. 

Finally, we have the term “capitali- 
zation.” When used in a legal sense 
this word generally means simply the 
total part value of the authorized cap- 
ital stock of a corporation; but in its 
popular sense, and as it will be used in 
this article, the word means the par 
value of all the outstanding securities, 
both bonds and stock. 


CapiraL vs. Capita AssETs. 


The first point to be made is that the 
capital—that is, the money investment 
—of a corporation is not equivalent to 
the corporation’s capital assets. In- 
deed, in many lines of business, such 
as jobbing, publishing and importing, 
almost all the corporation’s capital 
takes the form of current assets; and 
in every business, at least a portion of 
the capital must go toward building up 
current assets. 

Another point of greater importance 
is that there is very seldom even a 
close correspondence between the orig- 
inal investment of capital and the value 
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CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


$9,000,000 


: oe BANK considers it 
part of its business to 


accommodate its cor- 





CHICAGO 


respondents in every reason- 
able and legitimate way. The service it offers to banks and 
| bankers is the result of strict adherence for more than half 


| acentury to principles of safe and conservative banking. 


| ORSON SMITH President Cc. E, ESTES Assistant Cashier 
EDMUNDD HULBER! Vice-President JOHN J. GEDDES Assistant Cashier 
FRANK G. NELSON Vice-President LEON L. LOEHR See’y and Trust Officer 
JOHN E BLUNT, J1 Vice-President A. LEONARD JOUNSON.. Assistant Secretary 
J. G. ORCHARD Cashier F. W. THOMPSON Mer. Farm Loan Dept 
P.C. PETERSON Assistant Cashier H. G. P. DEANS Mer. Foreign Dept 
























A Strong Endorsement 


In his address before the Annual Convention of the State 
Secretaries Section American Bankers Association, at 
Detroit, in September, on “ The Bank and the Newspaper.” 
Mr. Fred W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York, said: — 


‘* The cashier needn’t be afraid that he will run out 
of subjects, as the banking business is full of good 
talking points. I recently saw a book on bank adver- 
tising with a title something like this: ‘2000 Points 
for Financial Advertising.’ On the basis 1 have 
mentioned such a book would furnish material to the 
cashier for a dozen years or more.” 


“2000 Points for Financial Advertising” 


By T. D. MacGREGOR, author of “Pushing Your Business” 





Price $1.50. In combination with ‘‘ Pushing Your Business,’’ $2.25 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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| TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


American Peal Gstate Company 


FOUNDED 1888 
General Offices, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Condensed Financial Statement at Close of Business, December 31st, 1912 


ASSETS 

Rental Properties. comprising Office Buildings, Store and 

Business Buildings, Elevator Apartment Houses, Non- 

Elevator Apartment Houses, Theatre Building, etc $14,275,500.00 
Completely Developed Land Properties, ready for sale in lot 

parcels for immediate building improvement 8,932,956.42 
Land Properties now in process of development, and Land 

Properties undeveloped ... 1,396,538.10 
New Houses ready for sale... 67,817.29 
Buildings in course of Construction, and Land therefor 249,268.36 

Total Value of Real Estate and Improvements Owned $24,922,080.17 
Mortgages Receivable, including Accrued Interest to Date... 1,384,627.82 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 414,559.81 
Due from Agents 19,422.40 
Investments in other Companies 91,950.00 
Bills Receivable, including Accrued Interest to Date 138,966.84 
Accounts Receivable 84,914.42 
Building Materials, Supplies and Equipment 25,259.07 
Miscellaneous Assets 121,043.66 

Total Assets ... $27,202,824.19 


LIABILITIES. 

Bonds and Certificates, with Interest Accrued to Date $13,265,747.94 
Real Estate Mortgages, including Interest Accrued to Date.. 11,570,922.10 
Accounts Payable 25,071.36 
Reserves for Final Payments on Completed Buildings, ete.... 4,902.92 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 147,374.37 

$25,014,018.69 
Capital Stock 100,000.00 
Surplus. .... 2,088,805.50 

$27,202,824.19 


Full detailed Statement certified to by Appraisers and Auditors will be 
mailed upon request. 


DIRECTORS 
EDWARD B. BOYNTON, President HAROLD ROBERTS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM B. HINCKLEY, Vice-President FRANCIS H,. SISSON, Secretary 
RICHARD T. LINGLEY, Treasurer AUSTIN L. BABCOCK, Asst. Treasurer 











of a corporation’s assets. Capital as- 
sets are constantly, and as a rule rap- 
idly, changing in value. Plant and ma- 
chinery depreciate; the value of real 
estate rises and falls; the value of pat- 
ent rights is subject to enormous fluc- 
tuations; good-will is created or lost. 
Take, for instance, the Eastman Kodak 
Company; its good-will is estimated by 
conservative judges to be worth, at 
least, $35,000,000.00, all of which has 
been acquired without any correspond- 
ing capital investment worth mention- 
ing. On the other hand, a great many 
concerns have invested so foolishly 
that their present capital assets have 
a very small value compared to their 
capital investment. 


Tue Turee Possitnte Bases or Capt- 
TALIZATION. 


Keeping these definitions and distinc- 
tions in mind, let us now consider brief- 
ly the respective merits of the various 
advocated principles, or bases, of capi- 
talization. They all fall into three 
groups, and may be summarized in the 
three following propositions: 


1. The capitalization of a corpora- 
tion should be fixed by the actual capi- 
tal investment. 

2. The capitalization should be fixed 
at any particular time by the cost at 
that time of reproducing or duplicating 
the corporation’s capital assets. 

3. The capitalization should be 
based upon the corporation’s earning 
power regardless of the capital invest- 
ment, or of the appraised valuation of 
the capital assets. 


(‘\PITAL INVESTMENT As A Basis. 


Many people are inclined to assume, 
wil out much thought, that the capitali- 


zition of a corporation should corre- 
spond exactly to the amount of capital 
invsted. Lawmakers and judges, al- 
m without exception, have accepted 
tha! theory. Attorney-General George 


W. \Vickersham in a recent article says: 


eas 

! priori, there would seem to be no 
reason why the incorporators of an or- 
dinesy trading or business corporation 
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should not ascribe any value they please 
to property with which they propose to 
engage in business, for the purpose of 
fixing the amount of the capital stock, 
nor why they should not give an inter- 
est in that capital by the issue of cer- 
tificates representing shares therein to 
those who may have promoted or 
brought about the organization, so long 
as they do not deceive the public or 
those who may have to deal with the 
company, either by misrepresentation or 
suppression of the facts. 


“The statutes in a number of the 
states are, however, framed on a differ- 
ent theory, and even where they are not, 
courts have supplemented them by in- 
venting new grounds of liability in 
cases where the valuation of property, 
reviewed after insolvency, has been re- 
garded by the courts as in excess of 
what should have been the valuation at 
the time of its acquisition.” 


In plain English, the courts have 
been, and are still, trying to compel 
corporations to base the total par value 
of their stocks and bonds outstanding on 
the capital investment in the corpora- 
tions, the idea being to forestall either 
over-issues or under-issues of securities. 

As a matter of fact, this purpose is 
not, and cannot possibly be, accom- 
plished. As we have already seen, 
there is no necessary correspondence 
between the value of a corporation’s as- 
sets and its capital. Its capital re- 
mains fixed, or is changed only at stat- 
ed periods; the value of its capital as- 
sets continually fluctuates. Suppose 
that a corporation starts with a cash 
investment of $100,000.00, and issues 
$100,000.00 of capital stock to corre- 
spond; then we have at the beginning 
the condition contemplated in legal the- 
ory, namely, an exact equality between 
capital assets, capital, and capitaliza- 
tion. But that condition cannot last; 
in a month the capital assets may be 
worth, perhaps, $105,000.00, or per- 
haps $95,000.00; in a year they may be 
worth, say, $150,000.00, or perhaps, 
$50,000.00; in five years the capital as- 
sets may be worth $1,000,000.00, or 
may be worth nothing. In the first case 














ARE SIX’S, 10-year Debentures based on select New York 
realty. $100, $500, $1,000, etc. Interest semi-annually. 


American Real (state (Company 
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we are confronted by an enormous un- 
der-capitalization of the concern’s as- 
sets; in the second case by a still great- 
er proportionate over-capitalization. 

Neither laws nor judges can regulate 
price movements; nor can they maintain 
a constant equilibrium where one factor 
is stable and the other fluctuating. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the legal theory of capitalization is not 
in practice much observed. Small, 
closely-held corporations, to be sure, 
often sell their stock only for cash, or 
for conservatively appraised property at 
par; but when such corporations grow 
out of their original obscurity, and in- 
crease the number of their stockhold- 
ers, they generally find it preferable to 
adopt another basis for determining 
their capitalization. 

Among large corporations it is diffi- 
cult to find examples of capitalization 
closely corresponding to the capital in- 
vestment. 


Cost or REPRODUCTION As A Basis. 


The idea of basing the capitalization 
of a corporation on the estimated cost 
of reproducing its capital assets has no 
general application; it has been advocat- 
ed, chiefly by certain state railroad 
commissions, as a step toward the regu- 
lation of railroad rates. Inas- 
much as the scheme has by implication 
been disapproved by the United States 
Supreme Court, we need not give it fur- 
ther attention. 


EarninG Power As A Basis. 


Nearly all large corporations are cap- 
italized on the basis of earning power. 
Inasmuch as it has previously been 
stated that judges and lawmakers de- 
mand that capitalization and capital in- 
vestment should correspond, it may 
seem strange that in practice this prin- 
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ciple is so little followed. The loop- 
hole for evasion and practical negation 
of the legal rule is found in the usual 
statutory provision to the effect that 
property and services may be exchanged 
for corporate stock, and that the cor- 
poration’s directors may use their own 
discretion in placing values on property 
and services. In most states, and with- 
in reasonable limits, directors are thus 
enabled to issue corporate stock with- 
out paying much attention to the market 
value of the property or services re- 
ceived in exchange. Thus, when the 
United States Steel Corporation was 
first organized its promoters turned 
over all its securities (approximately 
$1,300,000,000.00 par value) to the 
banking house of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, in exchange for a contract under 
which the bankers agreed to deliver the 
stocks of certain subsidiary companies 
to the United States Steel Corporation. 
The stocks of these subsidiary compa- 
nies did not at the time have a market 
value anywhere near the par value of 
the Steel Corporation’s securities. The 
same general plan is followed in the 
formation of almost all good-sized cor- 
porations. 


Wuat 1s Earninc Power? 


The proper methods of arriving at 
the earnings and the percentage to be 
used in capitalizing them depend, of 
course, largely upon the nature of the 
business. For the present purpose cor- 
porate earnings may be classified under 
these three heads: (a) Earnings which 
are practically certain, and can be de- 
termined in advance; (b) earnings 
which may be estimated in advance with 
approximate accuracy, as in the case of 
well-established manufacturing or trad- 
ing concerns; (c) earnings which are 
merely hoped for, as in the case of new 
companies working in untried fields. 
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The American National Bank 
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I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
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It is customary to capitalize earnings 
that are practically certain at a low 
rate, say, four or five per cent. If, for 
instance, a street railroad company can 
figure absolutely on minimum earnings 
of at least, $100,000.00 per year, it 
would probably issue securities of be- 
tween $2,000,000.00 and $2,500,000.00. 
The former figure would be a capitali- 
zation of earnings on a five per cent. 
basis; the latter, on a four per cent. 
basis. 

Where earnings can be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy it would be consid- 
ered conservative to capitalize them on 
a six to ten per cent. basis, depending 
on the prevailing rate of profits in the 
section in which the company is 
financed. 

Those corporations which are con- 
ducting speculative operations, the prof- 
its of which may prove very large, or 
may be less than nothing, cannot be 
conservatively capitalized. Usually the 
promoters of such corporations deter- 
mine the capitalization with reference 
to their plans for selling stock, rather 
than with reference to the prospective 
earnings. 

One corporation very often has in 
prospect earnings of any two, and some- 
times of all three of these classes. If 
its financing is conservative very little 
attention will be paid in figuring the 
capi! dization to those earnings which 
are :erely hoped for. 

Olviously, it is proper in any case 
to consider the anticipated average 
earn.igs over a series of years, not mere- 
ly th: earnings of any one year. It is 





obvious, also, that the capitalization of 
a concern may be, and usually is, in- 
creased from time to time, if its earn- 
ings increase. It is more difficult, and 
more unusual, to reduce capitalization 
in case earnings decrease, although this 
is sometimes done. 


Test or Proper CAPITALIZATION. 


The advantages of basing capitaliza- 
tion on earning power, rather than on 
capital investment, are two: First, the 
capitalization is thus brought into clos- 
er correspondence with the value of the 
capital assets; second, the corporation’s 
securities sell more readily, and for a 
higher total sum than under any other 
plan of capitalization. Both these 
statements call for explanation. 

It has been stated above that capital 
assets fluctuate in value. Two factors 
cause their fluctuation. First, external 
conditions, such as general price move- 
ments, real estate booms or declines, 
inventions and so on, are constantly op- 
erative. A much more important in- 
fluence, however, is the up or down 
movement of the corporation’s own 
earnings. If a concern is regularly 
earning net profits of $10,000.00 per 
year, and suddenly, without additional 
investment, begins to earn regularly 
$20,000.00 per year, it is evident that 
the value of the capital assets of that 
concern will automatically be doubled. 
In all business operations the earnings 
constitute the prime factor that fixes 
values. Now, if capitalization is based 
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directly upon earnings, it is evident 
that changes in capitalization will cor- 
respond closely to changes in the value 
of the corporation’s capital assets. 
The market value of the securities of 
those corporations which are conserva- 
tively capitalized on the basis of earn- 
ing power will necessarily be fairly 
close to their par value. This follows 
from the fact that the earnings are 
capitalized on the basis of the current 
rate of profits. This is a most desir- 
able result, for it has been found by 
long experience that those securities, 
other things being equal, are most read- 


ily salable and command the broadest 
market, which have a market value ap- 
proximating their par value. 

Inasmuch as the preference unques- 
tionably exists, we have here a conveni- 
ent and easy test of the wisdom with 
which earnings have been estimated 
and capitalized. If the work is prop- 
erly done the corporation’s securities 
should have a market value some place 
near their par value. If the market 
value is much higher, the corporation 
may properly be called under-capital- 
ized; if it is much lower, the corpora- 
tion is over-capitalized. 


The ‘ Money Trust” Investigation 


The unfairness of the committee’s methods in dealing with stock exz- 
change matters pointed out by Nelson, Cook & Co. 


T is very evident from the arbitrary 
action of the Pujo Committee that 

it started in with the presupposed view 
that the actions of stock exchanges 
must necessarily be objectionable, if 
not absolutely dishonest. In examining 
the witnesses called before this com- 
mittee it would appear that they are 
not permitted to make the necessary 
explanation which is necessary to con- 
firm the testimony given, but are com- 
pelled to answer questions propounded 
to them, such questions being prepared 
with the apparent view of obtaining 
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only such evidence as the committee 
desires to get, and compelling the wit- 
ness to give a yea or nay answer with- 
out explanation. 

At a recent hearing an answer given 
by one of the representatives of the 
New York Stock Exchange which ad- 
mitted that the capital stock of corpo- 
rations traded in at that exchange was 
sold during one year to an amount 
many times more than the full amount 
of such capital stock issued, was made 
much of and fully exploited in the 
newspapers as proving that the trans- 
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actions,on the stock exchange were not 
only inthe nature of a speculation, but 
of pure: and simple gambling. If the 
witness had been permitted to- fully 
explain the trading in stocks at the 
New York Stock Exchange it could 
easily have been shown that there is 
absolutely nothing to be complained of 
in regard to this much advertised fact 
that the capital stock of a corpora- 
tion was trade in many times over dur- 
ing a short period of time. 

There are eleven hundred members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
the attendance on the floor is probably 
two-thirds of this number. Of the 
brokers on the floor of the exchange a 
considerable number of them are en- 
gaged in trading on their own account. 
These brokers may buy or sell 1,000 
shares of stock and turn it over at a 
profit of one-eighth or one-quarter of 
one per cent. several times during one 
day’s session. It can be readily seen, 
therefore, that the transactions at the 
New York Stock Exchange are greatly 
augmented by speculation either among 
- brokers themselves or for their 
chents, 


SPECULATION AND GAMBLING. 


I'he Pujo Committee seems anxious 


to prove that all speculation is in the 
natur: of gambling. We think a dis- 
tinc!:on can justly be made between 
spec |ating and gambling. The man who 
deal; in the stock market either 
thro:ch buying or selling securities is 
govemned by a certain amount of in- 


formation and judgment as to the 
course of the market and the value of 
securities, while the man who gambles 
acts without any information and sim- 
ply takes-a chance which in most in- 
stances is against him from the begin- 
ning. 

All trade and commerce and _ busi- 
ness generally carries with it a certain 
element of speculation. The cotton 
crop, for instance, is no doubt sold 
many times over and the same may be 
said of grain, provisions and live stock. 
Let us take as an illustration the deal- 
ing in beef cattle. The farmer raises 
the calf and in eighteen months or two 
years it becomes fit for the market. He 
sells this steer to the local agent. The 
local agent sells it to a buyer tor ship- 
ment. The shipper sells it again at the 
point of destination. At this point may 
be sold again to a farmer or stock man 
for maturing and fattening for the 
market. This stock man sells it again 
to a local agent. The local agent sells 
it again to the dealer at the stockyards 
and he in turn sells it to the butcher, 
who finally sells it to the consumer. 
Now, this particular steer has been sold 
at least half dozen times and it may 
be said that to a certain extent this sys- 
tem of conveying beef cattle from the 
farmer to the consumer is quite gen- 
eral. Now, would anyone hold that 
these transactions in beef cattle, which 
cattle are sold over and over again and 
in the aggregate constitute a number 
greatly in excess of the number of cat- 
tle raised, can be held up before the 
public as transactions having the brand 
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Apert H. Wico1n 


WHOSE RECENT PURCHASE OF A LARGE BLOCK OF SHARES OF THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
MAKES HIM A STILL MORE PROMINENT FIGURE IN THE NEW YORK FINANCIAL WORLD 


REVIOUS numbers of the BANKERS MAGAZINE have chronicled the steady rise of Mr. Albert H. Wiggin 
to a commanding place in the financial world. The prominence of his position has been greatly ip 
creased recently by the purchase by himself and associates of a controlling interest in the Chase 

National Bank of New York, of which Mr. Wiggin is president. 

Mr. Wiggin got his early official bank training in Boston, coming to New York in 1899 as vice president 
of the National Park Bank. In 1904 he went to the Chase National as vice-president, and something over 
two years ago became president. ‘ 

As the Chase National Bank, both in point of growth and earnings, ranks among the notably successful 
banks of the United States, the rise of Mr. Wiggin to a commanding place in its management, within a com- 
paratively short time after his coming to New York, and before he had reached the age of forty-five, marks 
hirh as one of the strong figures of the banking world. 

Besides being president of the Chase National Bank and with his friends owning control of its shares, 
Mr. Wiggin is identified as a director with several of New York’s other grvat banks and trust companies, 
and is, moreover, an important factor on the board of some of the great industrial] corporations. 
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of gambling. Relatively these trans- 
actions in beef cattle can be compared 
as to volume with the amount of capi- 
tal stock sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The same thing happens in grain and 
cotton. If a bale of cotton or a bushel 
of grain could be traced from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, it would be 
found that the entire crop of grain 
and of cotton had been sold many times 
over. 

We give these illustrations simply to 
show how unjust it is to hold up to the 
public as gambling the transactions of 
the stock exchange simply because the 
amount of capital stock of a particu- 
lar corporation seems to be sold over 
and over again during the course of a 
year. 

It is, of course, to be admitted that 
no organization is perfect, but we do 
claim that the rules and regulations 
of the stock exchanges of this country 
are made primarily for the protection 
of the public and also for the regula- 
tion of their own members and are 
such as to preclude the possibility of 
any advantage being taken of the pub- 
lic. The rules of the stock exchange 
in the regulation of its members are 
more drastic than those of any other 
organization and are enforced to the 
letter. So far as short sales are con- 
cerned, the courts have decided that 
they are as legal and regular as are 
purchases. Besides it has been demon- 
strated over and over again that the 
covering of short sales have often 
saved the market from demoralization. 
There is one thing which has not been 
brought out by the Pujo Committee, 
a fact which would go far toward off- 
setting the somewhat damaging evi- 
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dence given—that there never is a 
transaction made on the stock exchange 
whether the stock is sold or bought that 
is not consummated by a delivery and 
payment in cash the following day. 
This is one of the things that the Pujo 
Committee does not appear to desire to 
disclose. 


Nor a “Grit.” 


We think we have a just right to 
complain of our newspapers, in 
speaking of the testimony given by 
tankers before the Pujo Committee, in 
printing prominent headlines to the ef- 
fect that the bankers are on a “grill.” 
This would intimate that the bankers 
of our country are being investigated 
as would be a supposed criminal before 
a police court or body of detectives. In 
all the evidence which has been given 
before this committee there has nothing 
developed which would show that the 
banking interest of this country is not 
conducted upon highly honorable lines 
or that the bankers have done anything 
of which they might be ashamed. Great 
stress is laid upon the immense combi- 
nation of capital under the control of 
Mr. Morgan and his associates. But 
there has not been any evidence what- 
ever, or attempt to show that these 
great financiers have ever used their 
immense power to the disadvantage of 
the people. On the contrary, if the 
Pujo Committee was really sincere in 
an endeavor to find out the exact truth, 
it could be clearly demonstrated that 
the great wealth and financial power of 
Mr. Morgan and those connected with 
him have been used over and over again 
for the good of the public, and that all 
recent panics they have been checked 
and controlled through the instrumen- 
tality of these great financiers. 

It is impossible in these days to car- 
ry out great undertakings except 
through a combination of capital. It 
would be impossible, through individual 
efforts to raise vast sums of money for 
the financing of industrial and trans- 
portation companies except through 
such combinations, and the good done 
by such coéperation in banking far off- 
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sets any supposed evil which may be 
contained therein. 


As To PANIcs. 


President-elect Wilson, in a speech a 
few days since, showed most clearly 
that he had not yet gotten it out of his 
head that panics are made to order. 
He threatens that he will use every ef- 
fort to “hang upon a gibbet of public 
disgrace” those who are responsible for 
producing panics. In passing, we would 
suggest that Mr. Wilson should turn 
his attention to the methods used by 
the Pujo Committee and the supposed 
expressions of its chairman, as we con- 
sider that such methods as charaeterize 
the proceedings of this committee are 
more responsible than anything else for 
the creation of a sentiment of distrust 
and apprehension in the financial and 
business world. Could anything be 
more alarming or better calculated to 
produce a panic than the following 
sentiment credited in the newspapers 
to Chairman Pujo? 

“I believe that it is clearly shown 
that the stock and some of the produce 
exchanges, as well as most of the clear- 
ing houses, are conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. As such, all of their inter- 
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state business should be barred from 
the mails. ‘The committee, I feel cer- 
tain, will recommend such action by the 
executive branch of the government. 

“In listing securities, in limiting the 
size of their membership and by vari- 
ous other restrictions the stock ex- 
changes and clearing-house associations 
become, in effect, gigantic trusts, mo- 
nopolies of commerce, that are amen- 
able to the law. The New York Stock 
Exchange is a striking example of this 
business domination. 

“The postal laws will be invoked to 
exclude the exchanges, associations or 
bankers and brokers from use of the 
mails in interstate commerce unless 
complete reorganization is made. If 
they are not reorganized they will be 
treated exactly as the Louisiana Lot- 
tery was treated.” 

The fact of the matter is that bank- 
ers, and especially such combinations 
of banking interests as is supposed to 
be under the control of Mr. Morgan, 
would be injured more than anyone 
else through the effects of a panic, and 
it is simply absurd to intimate that the 
banks of this country ever did or ever 
could do anything to bring about a peri- 
od of distrust which might lead to a 
financial panic. 


The “ Sucker List” 


By H. B. Martruews or S. W. Straus & Co. 


"THE phrase “Sucker List” is bor- 

rowed from the genial lingo of 
the get-rich-quick promoters, who term 
anyone on their mailing list, who re- 
ceives their literature regularly, as a 
“sucker” and the list itself as a ‘“‘sucker 
list.” The buying and selling of 
“sucker lists” used to be quite an in- 
dustry. Ordinary names sold for 
about fifty cents a piece, while the 
names of those who previously had 





purchased worthless stock, and had 
money and disposition to purchase 
again, were worth as high as $5.00 
each. Once anyone gets on a “sucker 
list,” he is liable to be bombarded with 
get-rich-quick circulars from a dozen 
or a score of promoters for years to 
come. 

One interesting piece of literature 
came from a well-known promoter, in 
Chicago, whose boast is that he is too 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $750,000 


Accounts and collections also invited. 
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acute for the postoffice authorities to 
get him. He urges you to send him 
your money, and states that “when 
once the laws of the science of invest- 
ing for profit are put into active opera- 
tion, the money of the people will re- 
main in the ownership or control of the 
people; the power to centralize and ma- 
nipulate the people’s money will end, 
the big trusts will cease to grow; the 
big profit made by development will go 
to the founders of enterprises; the 
power of trusts to monopolize will for- 
ever pass away, and finally, the day 
of duplicity will end. Then the people 
will set their money at work for them- 
selves. They will make it earn the 
limit.” Anyone would consider his 
words, “the day of duplicity will end,” 
as master-strokes, but he goes even far- 
ther. 

“No longer,” he says, “will the mere- 
tricious get-rich-quick cry of the sub- 
sidized press be successfully used 
against the people and their money for 
aggrandizement in Wall Street and its 
monopolistic interests; in short, the 
Money Beast. The savings of the 
thrifty will be used for the people and 


not for their despoilation.” 


“Tur Science or INVESTING FOR 
Prorit.” 


And what is the “science of invest- 
ing for profit” that is going to accom- 
plish all these wonderful results? A 
few circulars enclosed by the kind- 


hearted promoter tells us what it is. 
One «f them offers stock in a Tungs- 
ten mine promotion. “They cry for 


Tungsten,” exclaims the circular. What 
then. does the “science of investing for 
profit bid us do? It bids us buy 
stock, We may purchase any portion 
of fii‘:en million shares of this stock 


at 35 cents a share, and the circular 
assures us that the stock is “a safe 
and stable investment.” There is no 
balance sheet, no income account, ac- 
tual or estimated, not even a list of the 
company’s property. 

But no one should worry for lack of 
a balance sheet. The president of the 
company has the prefix “Hon.” attached 
to his name. If this is not enough, 
certainly the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of the county commissioners of his 
county should reassure everyone, for all 
men know that all county commissioners 
are animate pinnacles of virtue. If the 
investor has not enough money to pur- 
chase his desired 100 or 1,000 shares, 
he will be permitted to buy on the in- 
stalment plan, paying the balance in 
monthly sums of not less than seven 
cents for each share. No sum, of 
course, is too small for the promoter to 
overlook, although he states that “‘or- 
ders for less than 100 or more than 
5,000 shares are not solicited on the 
instalment plan.” After a while, of 
course, those who have not purchased 
stock at 35 cents a share will be noti- 
fied that this is their last opportunity 
and that at such and such a date this 
price will be advanced to 40 cents a 
share—one of the oldest dodges in the 
game. 

To those who are not attracted by 
Tungsten stock, the kind promoter of- 
fers assortments of oil, gold mining, 
and coéperative farming stock. All of 
these, he assures us, are “safe as Gov- 
ernment bonds,” and earn profit reach- 
ing into the hundreds of per cent. Be- 
ing on a “sucker list” is a merry game, 
and to the experienced, it is one of the 
best of indoor sports. But the pity of 
it is that to those who do not under- 
stand the pitfalls set for them, the 
“sucker list” is a financial wild beast. 
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Investment and Miscellaneous Securities 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


Quoted by W. E. 
vestment Securities, 60 Broadway, 


Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 


New York. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 
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Bid. Asked. 

Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 290 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. L. & P.).130 140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).167 175 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central)....... 92 97 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) .......204 eae 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)..... 211 216 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .290 297 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

ee: Se TC? knccsewscccayece 160 165 
— City 'R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

GR) ecccccecccsesccossceeesee ° 160 165 
Camden & Burlington. Co. (Penn 

iy BP optutecnencaveeedseiueeste 130 140 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.)..208 215 
Christopher & 10th St. - 

Ge Be BD nn cdodcecegecenseesees 140 
Pa Me & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.). ag 169 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 97% 99% 
Columbus & Xenia ........eccceeee 3 207 
Commercial Union (Com'l C. Co.)..100 110 
‘Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)..... 156 162 
‘Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..170 an 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.).....15 — 
‘Conn. River (B. & M.) ....--e.seees 250 265 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..120 a 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.).190 200 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. + Hm a @ 

Me BRD vvnccccdesccoctopnesiessdns 93 98 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading)...... 125 135 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. C.).300 ove 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

ROOD  6.0:6:6.6.6.05-00:00.066500086056086 .100 110 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)....200 230 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.). eee 142 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson ve (L. S. & 

Me EAD sn684esenerseouceeneeye coc chZ8 133 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union). 40 50 
Forty-second St. & G. St. R. 

eee: GR. GD ancnwessvenveesees 60 280 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 

eas Te wae et edeeenssee son eces 265 270 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co.” C8 Wdcc00 118 124 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..112 125 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 98 104 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 93 96 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 80 87 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)..... 160 170 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 

BD.) ccvcccccesccecoscccocceeece -130 140 
Kan. C., Ft. Scott & M., pfd. (St. 

Re @& & BD cecosccesscccocsevess 75 80 
K. C., St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. “& Al.)105 125 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.)........ 205 210 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. 4 Atl.)125 150 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% wee 

MELD. bcesscceneeOunded nes e0ens ° 70 80 
Moblie & Ohio (So. Ry.) ..c.cceces $0 88 
Morris & Essex (Del. ai & W.).171 175 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)..... 185 190 
ae te ee 4 & Man. Bena pfd. 

(L. i. Me aan véeserceewesees's 110 118 
N. Y. & | Bd CS @ Bi) wcavecns 25 355 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)....325 355 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).121 125 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 wae 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)....160 170 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 — 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 82 90 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...113 124 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. ag eer ape .210 coe 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H. - e078 189 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & Ww) .205 220 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 63 65 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R. L&P.)..172 182 
Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.).. 60 68 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).166 170 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

Stk te ON wend nbectseecencbes 165 
Pitts., McKeesport. McW'port & Y. 

(P. & Be BY) scccsadees o ce ASS oe 
Providence & Worcester =x T & 

B TE) ccccccsvccccccecsccoees 270 os 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..185 191 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.).121 eee 


Bid. Asked 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 170 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 92 97 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)...110 120 


Southwestern R. R. (Cent. 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)...160 168 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 
Upper Coos (Maine Central)....... 122 owe 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).142 148 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).237 241 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 122 
Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. & W.)....164 170 


of Ga.).108 112 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES, 


Quoted by J. K tice, Jr., & Co., Broke 
Dealcrs in Miscellanecus Securities, 3: 
St.. New York 


‘rs and 
3 Wall 


Bid. Asked 





Adams OND ccc cdg gee esuie oo snd® 150 
RMMOETOOR TEES occ wcccscccccsceses 33 138 
Ame BO. Cees COM. wc osccessecsecdee 210 
American Chicle Pfd. ........c200. 100 103 
AmmesteGm TPT 6 oc cscccccccseces 162 167 
Atlas Portland Cement Com. ...... 45 60 
Autosales Gum & Chocolate ........ 29 34 
eT SF DR are 102% 104 
Borden's Condensed Milk Com...... 119% 121 


Borden's Condensed 
Bush Terminal 


Milk Pfd...... 10642 108 


Childs Restaurant Co. Com........ 178 188 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd...... oonne 114 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording ... .. 19% 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal ........380 390 
E. I. du Pont Powder Com. ........ 182 187 
E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd.......... 96 99 
General Baking Co. Com. ......... 18 26 
General Baking Co. Pfd. ........... 68 76 


Gray Naticnal Telautograph 
Hudson Companies Pfd. .......... « 32 








Hudson & Manhattan Com. ........ 3 11 
Hudson & Manhattan Pfd. ....... 11 18 
International Nickel Com. ......... 143 145 
International Nickel Pfd. ......... 105344 107% 
International Silver Pfd. .......... 130 137 
merge OG. Th. Tn & PR. co ovvcccccccece 122 126 
New Jersey Zinc 600 
Otis Elevator C we. $2 
So we a ge, rere 98 10? 
Paeins, DeGae & CO. .cccccscvesecklS 220 
Pope Mfg. Com. (New) » 86 
Pope Mfg. Pfd. (New) 80 
Royal Baking Powder C 210 
Royal Baking Powder P fd. en p> 106 10§ 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd. .......... 104 110 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting.....113 115% 
ee Se NG 6 aves a chet ons sees 119 123 
ee er 325 
Stendard Coupler Com. ......... -. 35 42 
Seems & Pelee COO o6c cc cccccvnvs 97 102 
Union Typewriter Com. ...........:; 33 36 
Union Typewriter Ist Pfd. ..........193 106 
Union Typewriter 2d Pfd. ......... 98 102 
ie Ee, SD 4b. 80s: 0d Cee weticwan enn 2 65 
be | RD 16 20 
Wells Fargo Express ..........+... 148 122 
WUONOTER TGS 5c 6 ceed anes seedene 9 10 
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A Campaign of Popular Thrift 
Education 


How the Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association is Trying to Stem the Tide of Extrava- 
gance in this Country 


By E. G. McWituiam, Secretary Savines Bank SEcTIOoN, 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WE are a nation of spenders, and 
those who boast of our thrift 
as evidenced by the large amount of 
savings deposits, and the size of the 
average savings bank account in this 
country, which is by far the largest in 
the world, are deluding themselves, like 
the frog in the well, by a limited vision. 
What if we have over seventeen millions 
of saving depositors whose savings ag- 
gregate over six billions of dollars? 
What are the rest of us doing with 
our money? 

A nation’s thrift should not be meas- 
ured by the amount of its savings de- 
posits or the size of the average savings 
bank account, but rather by its number 
of savings depositors in ratio to its pop- 
ulation, and measured by this standard, 
in comparison with our sister republic, 
France, for instance, we are positively 
a thriftless lot, taken as a whole. Our 
good New England brothers will cry 
out at this statement, pointing to the 
fact that in Massachusetts the statis- 
tics show almost every other person to 
have a savings account, while in the 
great State of New York it is claimed 
that one in every four is so blessed; 
but when the statistics of the whole 
country are analyzed, it is found that 
our percentage of savings depositors, 
including those in all classes of finan- 
cial ‘nstitutions accepting such accounts, 


is bv! a little over eighteen per cent. 
against nearly thirty-five per cent. in 
Fran. 


Feeling a direct responsibility in this 
matter as a chief exponent of thrift, 
the Savings Bank Section, American 
Bankers’ Association, is organizing a 
campaign of education among the peo- 
ple of the United States for the pur- 
pose of increasing thrift and curtailing 
extravagance, the latter being recog- 
nized as one of our most besetting sins. 

Realizing that such an undertaking 
in order to be even in a measure suc- 
cessful must be attacked in a thor- 
oughly systematic way, it was decided 
to proceed through the vice-presidents 
of the Savings Bank Section, of which 
there is one in every State. Each vice- 
president has been asked to organize 
a committee to carry on the work in 
his State, if possible securing the 
coéperation of the State savings banks’ 
association, or State bankers’ associa- 
tion, and already an active interest is 
being manifested in each of the follow- 
ing States: 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. 

As to the methods to be pursued, it 
has been suggested that in all States 
the start be made by seeking the estab- 
lishment of the school savings system, 
wherever practical, believing that no 
better start can be made than with the 
children, and that there is no better 
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way for them to learn thrift than by 
practising it. The committee is then 
suggesting educational advertising eith- 
er by individual banks or communities, 
pamphlets, lectures by bank men, and, 
in short, anything which, in the opin- 
ion of the State committees, will prove 
an effective channel for directing 
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bankers who are interested in this move- 
ment feel that eventually it will stimu- 
late the growth of their banks in a 
steady and lasting manner, together 
with all other aids to thrift; but strange 
as it may seem in this grasping age, 
the motives prompting these men to 
give their thought and time to this 
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thought toward thrift and the curtail- 
ment of extravagance. 

The Methods and Systems Commit- 
tee of the Savings Bank Section hav- 
ing this great work in charge is com- 
posed of V. A. Lersner, assistant 
cashier Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, chairman; J. C. Griswold, 
secretary Excelsior Savings Bank, New 
York city, and W. R. Meakle, secretary 
Paterson Savings Institution, Paterson, 
New Jersey, who are giving their best 
thought to its direction. 

The results of this work may not be 
apparent for years. No quick growth 


is a permanent one, and the object of 
this campaign is not to create a mush- 
room growth in the deposits of any one 
bank or group of banks, but rather 
to improve the underlying economic 
conditions of our country by increasing 
its thrift. 


Of course the far-seeing 
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NG THE THRIFT TALKS 


work, are purely unselfish and patriotic. 
For this reason, they deserve the codp- 
eration of every banker in the United 
States. 

Let the savings bankers, especially, 
exhibit a degree of coéperation in this 
matter which shall once and for all es- 
tablish in the minds of the people the 
fact that in bidding for their savings 
deposits these banks realize the serious- 
ness of their obligation, which entails 
not merely the return of said deposits 
with interest, but the aiding of the de- 
positor to better things through a hu- 
man interest in his welfare. 


As part of this campaign of thrift 
education, as described by Mr. Me- 
William, the Savings Bank Section is 
sending out for free publication as edi- 
torial matter in daily and weekly news- 
papers a series of “Talks on Thrift” 
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prepared by T. D. MacGregor, editor 
of this department of THe BANKERS 
Macazine. These articles are sent to 
the newspapers in proof form and are 
about half a column in length. They 
are planned to appear once a week, a 
month’s supply being sent at a time. 
Banks are urged to do special advertis- 
ing in their local newspapers while this 
campaign is on, especially in the news- 
papers which are printing the thrift ar- 
ticles, samples of which follow: 


TALKS ON THRIFT 


NO 1.—IS EXTRAVAGANCE A 
NATIONAL TRAIT? 


“Save, young man, and become 
respectable and respected. It is the 
surest way.’’—Benjamin Franklin. 

The Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, representing 
about 2100 savings banks and. banks with 
savings departments in the United States, 
believes that as a people we are becoming 
too extravagant and it has entered upon 
an educational campaign to interest the 
citizens of our country in the great indi- 
vidual and national advantages of thrift 
and systematic saving. 

It is claimed, and we believe with good 
reason, that as a nation we have departed 
far from the old-fashioned ideas of econ- 
omy for which the American people for- 
merly were noted. It is quite possible, as 
no less an authority than James J. Hill, the 
railroad empire-builder, has stated, that it 
is the cost of high living that is bothering 
us at present, quite as much as the high 
cost of living. 

Another prominent financier is authority 
for the statement that we are living in an 
age of financial delirium, and that lavish 
expenditure has now grown to be a na- 
tional trait. 

Extravagance causes financial ills in the 
nation, but its effect on individual citizens 
is of primary importance, because no na- 
_ can be more prosperous than its peo- 
ple. 

In the early history of our country, the 
precepts and proverbs of “Poor Richard,” 
a sample of which appears at the head of 
this article, were widely read and con- 
stantly quoted. More than that, they were 
acted upon very generally, with the result 
that a positive and beneficial influence was 
exerted on the character and habits of the 
peop'e at large. It would be impossible 
to estimate the vast aggregate of thrift 
arising from the widespread promulgation 
ot these ideas. As a national asset, this 
spirit was invaluable and its total loss 
wou’ work irreparable injury. 





This newspaper is in hearty sympathy 
with the effort the savings bank men are 
making to bring about a better realization 
of the present day importance of saving. 
To help along the good work in this com- 
munity, we will devote some space every 
week to practical talks on this vital sub- 
ject. We especially commend these arti- 
cles to the attention of our younger read- 
ers—to young men and women starting out 
in their business career or establishing a 
home. 

How to succeed, how to get on in the 
world—that is the problem that millions of 
earnest men and women are striving to solve, 
each in his own way, but all, consciously 
or unconsciously, observing the same gen- 
eral principles. 

There is nothing in such an effort at 
variance with the highest moral standards. 
In fact, the zealous pursuit of such an ob- 
ject has a beneficial reflex action upon the 
character, as it has upon the physical and 
mental nature. 

One purpose of our Thrift Talks will be 
to set down the results of experience and 
observation touching the best methods for 
making material progress as the result of 
one’s own efforts, consequently in these 
articles, we will not only point out the 
folly of extravagant living in general and 
the danger of unwise investments in par- 
ticular, but we will also put special em- 
phasis upon the practical wisdom of syste- 
matic saving from income, and hope to 
show clearly the wonderful power of stored- 
up money when put at work under the 
right conditions. 

We suggest that our readers watch for 
these articles, read them, cut them out and 
preserve them for future reference. They 
will be interesting and helpful to all 
earnest people. 


TALKS ON THRIFT 


NO. 2.—WHAT SAVINGS BANKS 
ARE 


“If a man does not provide for his 
children, if he does not provide for 
all who are dependent upon him, and 
if he has not that vision of condi- 
tions to come and that care for the 
days that have not yet dawned, 
which we sum up in the whole idea 
of thrift and saving, then he has not 
opened his eyes to any adequate con- 
ception of human life. We are in 
this world to provide not for our- 
selves alone, but for others, and that 
is the basis of economy. So that 
economy and everything which min- 
isters to economy supplies the foun- 
dations of national life.’’—President- 
elect Woodrow Wilson, 


Inasmuch as a savings bank account is 
one of the greatest possible aids to regular 
and systematic saving, this second of our 
series of articles on .thrift and getting on 
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in the world will be taken up largely with 
a brief consideration of the various kinds 
of savings banks, or institutions author- 
ized to accept the savings of the people 
on deposit. 

First of all, comes the mutual savings 
bank which is one conducted solely for the 
henefit of its depositors, who receive in the 
form of interest all profits over and above 
necessary expenses and a moderate part 
of the profits set aside in a surplus fund 
to provide for unexpected losses or ex- 
penses. A bank of this kind has no capital 
stock whatever. 

A stock savings bank is one organized 
with a capital stock and the stockholders 
receive in dividends the profits over and 
above the interest paid on deposits. 

Both these kinds of savings banks are 
subject to many restrictions, imposed by 
the State banking authorities, as to the 
character of their investments and the col- 
lateral security upon which they may loan. 

In the State of Massachusetts there is a 
system of credit unions and mutual sav- 
ings banks which include life insurance 
and old age annuity features. 

Some states have no savings banks at all, 
but authorize other banks and trust com- 
panies to operate savings or “interest” de- 
partments. In such cases, the savings de- 
positors’ money is safeguarded by the gen- 
eral assets of the institution and the fea- 
tures of safety which protect the commer- 
cial bank depositors. 

Building and Loan Associations, which 
are to be found everywhere, are also to be 
considered as savings institutions. Pri- 
marily they are for the purpose of helping 
thrifty people ambitious to own their own 
homes, but as the association must have 
money to lend home builders, it accepts 
deposits from others, paying less interest 
on deposits than it receives from borrowers. 
These associations come under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of the 
various states. 

The Government has also established a 
Postal Savings Bank, which is proving suc- 
cessful, especially in places where there are 
no savings banks. The postal savings bank 
pays only about half as much interest as 
the regular savings banks, which are to all 
intents and purposes just as safe as the 
Government. 

In general, a good definition of a sav- 
ings bank is, a bank of deposit the de- 
positors in which have a mutual interest 
in the profits of the institution; in other 
words, an institution for receiving and in- 
vesting savings, which pays interest on de- 
posits at stated intervals, the interest de- 
pending as to rate, on the bank’s profit 
from investing the deposits. 

A savings bank account in any safe in- 
stitution for several reasons, is a positive 
aid to thrift. When you have a savings 
account and a pass-book at the bank you 
feel that you owe that account something 
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and you will easily get into the habit of 
setting aside part of your income for it 
regularly just as you provide for meeting 
your weekly or monthly obligations to the 
grocer, the butcher or the landlord. Then 
the really worth-while interest earned by 
your money on deposit provides an addi- 
tional incentive towards making the ac- 
count grow as fast as possible. Moreover, 
as the account increases in size and your 
mind is at rest concerning both the safety 
of your money and your own future, you 
are able to do more and better work in 
your daily occupation. Additional bene- 
fits are the reflex effect on your own char- 
acter and the very tangible advantage of 
having a sum of money at your instant 
command in case of emergency or oppor- 
tunity. 

But perhaps the greatest benefit of a say- 
ings bank account is the provision for the 
comfort of those dependent upon us as so 
eloquently stated by President-elect Wil- 
son in the quotation at the beginning of 
this article. This is something that every 
true husband and father must consider. © 


TALKS ON THRIFT 


NO. 4.—THE GET-RICH QUICK 


FOLLY 
“If it were possible for me to 
double the income of all our em- 


ployees, the good I could do in that 
way would be less than if I could 
imbue them with an earnest desire 
and purpose to save and invest their 
money.’’—Henry L. Doherty, New 
York, 


Saving and investment go hand-in-hand, 
but unfortunately, persons who are good 
Savers are not always good investors. In 
fact, it is quite generally true that the 
greatest financial risks are taken by those 
who can least afford to lose money. 

It is estimated by the Post Office De- 
partment that the total loss to people of 
the United States by fraudulent financial 
advertising through the mails has been up- 
wards of $100,000,000 a year for a long 
time. Probably the amount will not be so 
great from now on, as the Government has 
become very watchful and strict, but a 
warning on this subject is still necessary, 
as the schemers are clever, and it often 
takes the Government a long time to “get 
them right,” as the saying is. 

A few months ago the Federal authori- 
ties secured the indictment and arrest of 
the officers of a real estate company in 
New York, which had been selling six per 
cent. bonds supposedly backed by good 
real estate. The bonds proved to be prac- 
tically worthless and investors lost $475,000. 
Last year witnessed the conviction by the 
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Government, for advertising frauds through 
the mails, of such r-torious fakers as 
George Graham Rice, who sold mining 
stocks, and was recently released from a 
year’s imprisonment; Burr Brothers, who 
had promoted more than one hundred com- 
panies without making good on any of 
them, and Christopher Columbus Wilson, 
who sold a wireless telegraph company stock 
at $40, worth 40 cents. He died in the 
Federal prison at Atlanta. 

Such schemes are absolutely dependent 
upon the mail privilege. When that is 
taken away from them, they cannot reach 
the “suckers,” as these gentry call the mis- 
led people who “invest” in their worthless 
propositions. So the Government has a pow- 
erful weapon to use against such schemers. 
But these crooks are not easily discouraged. 
When thwarted in one scheme they immedi- 
ately try another, and the so-called “sucker 
lists” of persons who have “bitten” on such 
fraudulent propositions as fake mines, oil 
wells, new world-beating inventions and 
worthless real estate, are sold time and 
time again by promoters to others of their 
ilk. 

For the great majority of us, the only 
sure way to get ahead financially is to work 
industriously, save systematically, and when 
it comes to a point where we are ready to 
make an investment, consult somebody of 
recognized knowledge and dependability in 
such matters. 

We sincerely believe that for a small sum 
there is no better investment in the country 
than a savings bank account and that no 
one makes a mistake in leaving his surplus 
money there until he has better use for it. 
Stick to your savings account until you have 
accumulated something worth while to in- 
vest. Then consult somebody you can de- 
pend upon in regard to its permanent in- 
vestment. 

As we have pointed out, some “invest- 
ments” offer little chance of the investor 
getting his money back. Even with legiti- 
mate investments, it is often hard to get 
your money back quickly. While you may 
not often feel like drawing upon your sav- 
ings in the bank, it is quite a comfortable 
feeling to know that you can get at your 
money quickly in case of need. 

There is no other investment where one 
can get at his money so quickly as in a 
savings account, it being only under the 
mos! extraordinary circumstances that there 
Is ever any difficulty whatever in a savings 
depositor’s getting his money when he wants 
to draw it out of the bank. 

When you have saved sufficient money to 
make an investment worth while, consult a 
banker or newspaper in your community, 
and above all things, DON’T BE A 
SUCKER! 


— 


vings bank men will readily see the 
ad\:itage of having such articles as 


these appearing regularly in their lo- 
cal newspaper. It may be that some 
missionary work on the part of the 
bankers will be necessary to induce 
the editor to use this matter for free 
publication as he shies at anything that 
looks like “press agency.” It will have 
to be explained to him that the savings 
bank men have no personal axe to 
grind in this matter, and that publish- 
ing the articles will help the news- 
paper to get and hold more paid bank 
advertising. 

If you can interest your local editor, 
ask him to write to Mr. E. G. MeWil- 
liam, secretary Savings Bank Section, 
the American Bankers’ Association, 5 
Nassau street, New York, and his paper 
will be placed on the list to receive this 
editorial matter on the subject of thrift 
week after week, free of charge. 


Seasonable Matter 


Christmas and New Year’s Greetings, 
Calendars, Ete. 


HE National City Bank of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Henry M. Les- 
ter, president, is a progressive adver- 
tiser, and it takes special advantage of 
the holiday season to call itself favor- 
ably to the attention of the public. This 
bank gave away some valuable souve- 
nirs. Male depositors received alumi- 
num key chainlettes with identification 
numbers, while the ladies were given 
fine leather coin purses. The form 
letter accompanying the latter gift read 
as follows: 


It has been our pleasure during the pres- 
ent year to serve a largely increased number 
of women depositors, and I hope acceptably. 
We are planning for fully as good if not 
better service during 1913 and will at any 
time be glad to receive suggestions from 
you as to how your bank may be more effi- 
cient, especially to the women depositors. 

As a reminder of your bank, may I ask 
you to accept and use the enclosed coin 
purse and I hope it may be a practical 
and useful companion. 

When the opportunity offers, it would be 
very helpful if you would speak a good 
word for the bank to your friends and 
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neighbors, especially those who are seeking 
a bank connection. 
Hoping that the New Year may be one 
of prosperity to you, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Henry M. Lester, President. 


Mr. Lester seems to have quite a 
“drag” with the local press, as the 
newspaper men called and inspected 
the fine assortment of 1913 art calen- 
dars which the bank was about to give 
out, and then wrote up the display and 
the bank to the tune of a column or 
more. 


The American National Bank of 
Pensacola, Fla., and the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, Ga., being 
Southern institutions, ornament their 
holiday greeting cards with the brilliant 
poinsettia. The First National Bank 
of Brooklyn and the Fidelity Title & 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh were 
among the banks which gave away 
leather pocket memorandum diaries for 
1913. Among others sending out par- 
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ticularly noteworthy Christmas and 
New Year’s matter were: The National 
Bank of Commerce, Williamson, W. 
Va.; the Continental and Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; the 
Federal Title & Trust Company, Beav- 
er Falls, Pa.; the Merchants National 
Bank, New York; the German Na- 
tional Bank, Beloit, Kans.; the National 
State & City Bank, Richmond, Va.; the 
Citizens National Bank, Raleigh, N. 
C.; the First Bank & Trust Company, 
Cairo, Ill.; the Exchange National 
Bank of Pittsburgh; the National City 
Bank, Chicago; the Seattle National 
Bank of Seattle, Wash.; the old National 
Bank of Spokane, Wash.; the Interna- 
tional Trust Company, Denver, Colo.; 
the Savings Union Bank & Trust 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.; the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis; Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Com- 
pany, New York; the Bank of Califor- 
nia, National Association, San Francis- 
co, and the West End Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


Progressive Advertising 


A New Haven Bank Believes in Printer’s Ink—Both in 
Newspapers and Form Letters 


WE are pleased to reproduce here- 

with three sample advertise- 
ments from a series occupying space 
of sixty-five lines by three columns 
several times a week in the New 
Haven (Conn.) newspapers. 

These advertisements are part of a 
strong campaign of publicity which is 
being conducted by the Mechanics 
Bank in that progressive New England 
city by President William H. Douglass 
and Cashier Frank B. Frisbie. 

It is real, live, virile copy in these 
advertisements. There is an atmos- 


phere of sincerity and conviction about 
them that is not always found in bank 
advertisements. 


They have the true 





ring. Typographically also there is 
really nothing left to be desired, as 
there is excellent display and the sim- 
plicity of arrangement makes it easy 
to read the advertisements. 

Since Mr. Douglass took hold of the 
bank a little over five years ago, the 
deposits of the institution have in- 
creased from $900,000 to $1,700,000, 
while the surplus and undivided profit 
account has grown from $86,000 to 
$300,000. 

No more striking proof of the ag- 
gressive spirit of this bank and its fun- 
damental fitness to serve the business 
community well is needed than this fine 
record of growth in the past few years. 
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BANKING 


A personal visit to this bank is re- 
warding because of the general air of 
courtesy and optimism which is very no- 
ticeable in the institution. 

This same spirit is reflected in the 
newspaper advertisements and also in 
the form soliciting letters, a few of 
which we reproduce as models for other 


banks: 
Lerrer No. 1. 


Are you receiving the proper service and 
assistance from your bank? 

Is every detail of your banking business 
being handled in a way that is perfectly 
satisfactory to you? 

The Mechanics Bank has every facility 
for attending to your wants properly and 
promptly. Our splendid building and cen- 
tral location offers you every convenience. 

You may always feel free to consult with 
our officers at any time about any financial 
problem. 

Between our depositors and ourselves 
exists an intimate, personal bond of con- 
fidence and co-operation. Many of our cus- 
tomers have told us that this individual 
service has played an important part in 
their business success. We aim to be gen- 
uinely helpful—even beyond the mere 
routine of ordinary banking courtesy. 

This service we place at your disposal. 
Backed by the ample security and complete 
facilities of The Mechanics Bank, it is 
worth your careful consideration. 

If you are thinking of changing or en- 
larging your banking connections, Mr. 
Frisbie or I would be very glad indeed to 
talk it over with you. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MECHANICS BANK, 
W. H. Dovetass, President. 


P. S.: We maintain a special Department 
and Service for ladies. 


Letrer No. 2. 


I wonder what feature of a bank’s ser- 
vice you consider most important. 

Prompt, personal, courteous attention to 
your interests by every officer and employee. 

Do you know of anything more important 
than that? 

You want, of course, perfect safety for 
your funds. The Mechanics Bank is strong 
and secure. It is also centrally located and 
exccliently equipped. 

But, above all, the feature of our service 
whic!) will appeal to you most is the close 
corcis] relation existing between our de- 
posifors and our officers and employees. 

You will never encounter any unnecessary 
delays in transacting business with us. There 
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is no useless “red tape”—no stiff, unbend- 
ing formality. 

We especially pride ourselves upon the 
promptness with which we pass upon loans. 
Such applications are passed upon immedi- 
ately but carefully. We never depart from 
safe banking methods, but liberality and 
courtesy are always our unfailing aims. 

If you will make inquiries among our 
depositors, you will find why it will be to 
your advantage to open an account with us. 
Mr. Frisbie or I will be pleased to discuss 
the matter with you at any time, if you are 
thinking of changing or enlarging your 
banking facilities. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MECHANICS BANK, 
W. H. Dovetass, President. 


P. S.: We maintain a special Department 
and Service for Ladies. 





| The surplus of the Mechan- 

S f ics Bank is now in excess of its 

a ety capital. This entitles it to a 

place on the Honor Roll—a dis- 

tinétion achieved by compara- 

tively few banks throughout the 
country. 


This fact emphasizes the strength and 
security of The Mechanics Bank as a depository 
for your funds. 

Interest paid on Time Certificates of Deposs 


THE MECHANICS BANK 


72 Church Street (Next to Postoffice) 











We believe in New Haven—her men 
and her mills, her stores and her spirit 


We are proud of her past achieve- 
ments. We have confidence in her 
present prosperity. We believe in her 
greater future. We feel that nothing 
can stand in the way of her commercial 
advancement and progress. 

This is the spirit in which we serve 
New Haven business men. 


THE MECHANICS BANK 


72 Church Street (Next to Postoffice) 











t Each month shows a gain in 

the amount entrusted to our 

owt safe-keeping. We continue to 

open many new accounts every 
week. 

A steadily increasing number of New 
Haven business men and women ere 
realizing the value of the intimate help 
ful relations which exist between our 
customers and ourselves. 

We should be glad to have yew join them 

Special Department and Services for Ladies 


THE MECHANICS BANK 


72 Church Street (Next to Postoffice) 














CLEAR AND TO THE POINT 















Lerrer No. 3. 
Dear Sir: 

There are many reasons why you should 
make The Mechanics Bank YOUR bank. 

Let me point out to you just a few of 
these reasons. 

First of all—Safety. For eighty-eight 
years this bank has safeguarded its de- 
positors. Its record is absolutely sound. 
Its management is in the hands of success- 
ful, well-known New Haven business men. 

The central location and superb equip- 
ment of our modern building are also im- 
portant advantages for you to consider. 

But I wish to emphasize chiefly the 
Service which we are able to render you. 

Promptness, careful attention to even the 
minutest details of banking service, liber- 
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ality, courtesy—these sum up the reasons 
why your banking relations with us will be 
pleasant and satisfactory. 

We are fully equipped to render you the 
financial assistance and counsel which is 
your due. This service will not be given 
you grudgingly or half-heartedly—but will- 
ingly and whole-heartedly. 

If you have any banking problems, come 
in and talk them over with Mr. Frisbie or 
myself. Perhaps we may be of assistance 
to you. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MECHANICS BANK, 
W. H. Dovetass, President 


P. S.: We maintain a special Department 
and Service for ladies. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Windsor Trust Company, New 
York, Howard M. Jefferson, sec- 
retary and treasurer, issued a card with 
a parcel post rate map and schedule. 
This was the first instance that came 
to our notice of a bank’s taking adver- 
tising advantage of popular interest in 
this new branch of postal service. The 
American National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., is sending out the card reproduced 
on another page to banks, merchants, 
planters and other users of the Parcel 
Post all over Virginia and the South. 
This is very commendable advertising 
enterprise on the part of the bank. The 
copy of the newspaper advertisment re- 
ferring to the placard reads as follows: 


Let us give you the parcel post rules 
which we have printed in placard form for 
your use. These placards have been pre- 
pared for your convenience and are being 
distributed in our lobby. Ask for one. If 
you cannot call at our bank, send a postal 
with your name and address and we will 
be glad to mail you one. Learn the rates 
and use the parcel post. This system is 
planned for your accommodation, as is our 
every facility. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond, Virginia 


We have received from the last 
mentioned bank an album folder 
containing two dozen very fine 
views of Richmond. Included in 


these are the Capitol Square statue of 
Stonewall Jackson, Libby prison, con- 
flagration of Richmond during the evac- 
uation of the city by the Confederates, 
Confederate White House, equestrian 
statues of General Lee and General J. 
E. B. Stuart, also a view of the Capitol, 
Jeff Davis monument and a number of 
views of notable old mansions, modern 
clubs, hotels, residences, churches, 
cemeteries, ete. Altogether, it is a 
very valuable historical collection. 


Mr. G. Sherman Collins, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the First National 
Bank of Alger County, Munising, 
Mich., sends us for criticism a full-page 
advertisement of his institution which 
appeared in a local newspaper. We 
reproduce the advertisement herewith. 
While each of the little essays making 
up this advertisement is all right in it- 
self, and the matter is neatly and sym- 
metrically set up, we think it could 
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% PARCEL POST RULES AND RATES 
yen DOMESTIC PARCEL POST 
ill- The parcel post law, effective January 1, 1913, provides: 

“That hereafter fourth-class mail matter shall embrace all other matter, including 
me farm and factory products, not now embraced by law in either the first, second, or 
or third class, not exceeding eleven pounds in weight, nor greater in size than seventy- 

‘ two inches in length and girth combined, nor in form or kind likely to injure the 
nce person of any postal employee or damage the mail equipment or other mail matter 
and not of a character perishable within a period reasonably required for transportation 

and delivery.” 

For the purpose of carrying this law into effect the United States is divided into 
zones with different rates of postage applicable to each, as follows: 

ent Ist zone. | 2nd zone, | 3rd zone, | 4th zone, 5th zone, | 6th zone, ] 7th zone, | 8th zone, 
fads |---| 50 to 150 | 150 to 300 | 300 to 600 600 to 1,000 1,000-1,400/1,400-1,800; all over 

Weight. | Zonerate,| Miles. | miles. | miles. miles? miles, miles. |1,800 miles 
ont Local rate.) 'sq miles.| Raw. | Rate. |. Rate Rate. | Rate. Rate. | Rate. 

$0.05 $0.05 | $0.06 $0.07 $0.08 $0.09 $0.10 $0.11 $0.12 
6 | 08 Ww | 12 -l4 16 19 21 a 
‘or | wa] ot “20 w]e ‘at | 88 
-08 4 | 18 | 22 26 30 cr Al a8 
‘09 17 22 | 2 es) 37 46 St | 460 
10 | 20 | 26 az | 38 44 | 55 61 | 2 
| 130 | 4 51 64 m | 8 
12 26 34 42 50 58 7 81 | 96 
-13 29 38 47 | 5 65 | 2 91 1.08 
4 22 42 52 62 72 | ry) 101 | = 1.20 
15 35 46 ST 68 79 | 1.00 Lu | 188 

The local rate is applicable to parcels intended for delivery at the office of mailing 
or on a rural route starting therefrom. 

It will be observed that the rates of postage are largely reduced, and that the limit 
of weight is increased from four to eleven pounds. Parcels will be delivered at all free 
delivery offices and to patrons —a on rural and star routes; they may be accorded 
special delivery service on payment of the usual fees, and they may be insured: against 
loss in an amount equivalent to their actual value, but not to exceed $50.00, upon 
payment of a fee of 1o cents IN PARCEL POST STAMPS, same to be affixed. 
PARCEL POST STAMPS MUST BE USED ON ALL PARCELS, as ordinary 
postage stamps will not be recognized. Parcels may be mailed in quantities of not less 

t than 2,000 identical pieces without stamps affixed, the postage being paid in money. 
Ss 
; FOREIGN PARCEL POST 
cr Parcels weighing 11 pounds, or less, which do not exceed 3% feet in length and 6 feet 
in length and girth combined, can be sent to any of the following countries by Parcel Post 
he at the rate of 12 cents per pound or fraction thereof: 
in Africa Danish West Indies Hungary Ottoman Empire 
(German offices) Denmark Iceland (Austrian offices) 
of Ausiralia Dominican Republic Ireland 
Austria Dutch Guiane Italy (Italian offices) 
n- Bahamas Dutch West Indies Jamaica Panama 
Barbados or Japan Peru 
c- Belgium Paroe Islands Korea Salvador 
Bermuda France Leeward Islands Sweden 
Ss Bolivia Germany nu Turkey 
4 Brazil Great Britain Newfoundland (Austrian offices) 
in British Guiana Guatemala New Zealand Trinidad 
Chile Haiti Wicaragua Uruguay 
J. Colombia Honduras Norway Venezuela 
Costa Rica Hong Kong ‘Windward Islands 
1, Parcels for Mexico must not exceed 4 pounds 6 ounces, except to some of the larger 
a postoffices, to which 11 pounds may be sent. 
rf Parcels may be sent to Colombia, but must not exceed 2 feet in length and 4 feet in 
a WHEREVER YOU LIVE , 
S, Our plan of BANKING BY MAIL makes it possible for 
a YOU to keep YOUR account in RICHMOND, the strong finan- ECURIT Y 
cial center of this section, where, in The American National 
Bank, YOUR money is under the supervision of the United ERVICE 
States Government. Send it to us by registered mail. It will AVING Ss 
F be in Uncle Sam’s care irom the time it leaves YOU until it 
reaches US. Uncle Sam himself is our SUPERVISOR. In . 
asking you to use in any measure our facilities, we are Fe] It Proves Itself” | 
you HIS GUARANTEE. Write for booklet “HO T 
i- ‘ BANK.” 
7] COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
e \ 
h f 





¥ A BANK THAT WAS “ON THE Jos.” 


3 have been more effectively arranged. much blank space in the advertisement. 
- The lines of type in the opening para- We recommend that banks getting up 
1 gtivh are too long, and there is too full-page newspaper advertisements 
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We Are Glad to Help 


What MAN otER® SAFETY AND SERGE 





The First National Bank of Miger County hay boo con 








Savings Department 


JBENIAMIN FRANKLIN oo 
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Our Management 


Average Man and the Bank 




















Loans and Investments 
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The FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of ALGER COUNTY 




















TOO MUCH WHITE SPACE 


give some study to the way the depart- 
ment stores in large cities make use of 
their full-page space. This particular 
advertisement is not a bad example by 
any means, but the largest room in the 
world is the room for improvement. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has issued a book which de- 
scribes in a unique and interesting man- 
ner, after the fashion of a story, the 


various functions of a modern trust 
company. The title of the book, “Mr. 
Brown’s Experience,” indicates _ its 
style since it relates the experience 
which Mr. Brown had in making use 
of the different departments, from the 
opening of a checking account to the 
naming of the company as executor un- 
der his will. The book has eleven 
chapters devoted to such subjects as 
Checking Accounts, Household  Ac- 
counts, Safeguarding Securities, Money 
for Travelers, Loans, Foreign Depart- 
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ment, Collateral Loans, Bond Depart- 
ment and Trustee and Executor. For 
the convenience of the layman there is 
also a subject index in which are listed 
all of the many topics treated. Bound 
in dark red cloth, with the title in pure 
white, the book makes a very attractive 
appearance. Both as a tangible book, 
and from the nature of its contents, it 
has a permanent value and, therefore, 
is especially valuable. Hy. R. Woh- 
lers, President Hemphill’s secretary, is 
the author. 


The banker that sent us that “Well 
Secured” monstrosity, wrote: 
“For fear of your missing this good 





Well Secured 


deposits make satisfied customers. Your deposits 
with this bank are well secured and all our cus- 
tomers are satisfied. We cau satisfy you. 
EVERYTHING COMES TO HIM WHO HUSTLES AND 
HAS A BANK ACCOUNT. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


“SOME CLASS” TO THIS 


thing 
spe: 


, I will send it along for your in- 
tion. No comments necessary.” 

hat’s about right and we'll let it go 
at ‘that. 


he Sangamon Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ill., is running 
a series of talks on everyday finance, 
samples of which are reproduced. 
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These were sent us by H. A. Blodgett 
of St. Paul, Minn., who also favors us 
with good booklets he has prepared for 








How Broau « Tied does a Good Bank Cover? 


OUBTLESS there are some in this community who 
Jook upon the bank @ piace to deposit therr 


mecreay ps 
cash in safety, and issue (at will by means of the 
compnient bank check. 
C. If that were all the scope of a bank's ectivities, it could 
mot exist. 


It would be impossible to.emumeérate here all the func- 
tions of a modern bank. The finangial secrets of the com- 
munity are locked within it. Human aspirations are cen- 
tered here and to one after another, as the people come and 
$0 in a day’s work, the bank offers its ministrations, many 
of them absolutely free, in a way that helps and satisfies. 


mot only on those who frequent it, but on the commanity. 
@ Thoee who frequent this bank as patrons make 
these things possible. Are you one of them? 


| Sangamon Loan & Trust Co. 


TAL AND on $425,000.00 
oar SPRINGFIEL , ILLINOIS 


















LITT LE "TALKS ( ‘ON 


if BVERY- DAY FINANCE i 
Start Your Boy Right 


F you want to kmow the present indications of your 
boy's success, give him a half doliar and observe what 
he does with it. 
If he vses it sensibly and saves some of it, without ad- 
vice from you, be is ou the right track; encourage him. 
© If he begins at once to plan its cunts yeas 
trifles, bis financial education should start NOW. 
© The money-bent your bey is forming now will keep 





@ You can begin your boy's financial education by having 
him open a savings account with this bank. _ 

G. Then see that its maintenance is always @ matter of E 
consideration. i 
€. Little triumphs in favor of the savings account will a 
pave the way to greacer achievement later on. 
@ Start your boy right. ta) 


— 
Sangamon Loan & Trust Co. 


— | Capteat and dhopnseamrbonstes $425,000.00 Springfield, Illinois 




























Ee LITTLE TALKS ON 
| BVERY- DAY FINANCE | 
There Will Come a Time 


man who goes Into the market and picks up 
the bargains, ie the man with cash im his hand, 
and credit which bis cash creates. 


@ Who hasn't felt the pang of disappointment that comes 
of seeing something be wants badly pass for « song to 
nother who had the cash to take the bargain? 


@ Well, what's the lesson? 


E 


© There will come a time to you and to me when « sum 
of cash in hand and the credit power which it brings will 
open the way to profitable undertakings. 


wasted, and thus provide against avdpal apes. 


@ Build 2 cash reserve at this bank, so that you can have 
reech the things which money commands. 








| | 
| Sangamon Loan & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL AND ae oe $425,000.00 
es, 


GOOD FORM AND CONTENTS 
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the First National Bank of Fargo, N. 
D.; the Commercial National Bank of 
Waterloo, Iowa; the Dundee State 
Bank of Dundee, III., and a house or- 
gan of the Peoples’ Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


The United States Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., is an exponent 
of the use of human interest copy in 
advertising. In the reproduced adver- 
tisement, an attempt is made to scare 
young people into the straight and nar- 
row path of thrift. This is all right 





More Depesiene Then Any Other Bent te Wasbingten 


you 
tween your mother and years of bership, ume you ll be prepared te take edvantage 
or it may save you, of the opportunities. 


UNITED STATES Trust Co. 


. © Cor, 15th & H Sts. 0. w. 
Pe. Ave. & 10th St a. w, 
Sevens 





1. E, Cor. 24th & U Ota. 0. w. 
Pa. Ave. & 20% St. a. =. 
aise Ave, 








A HEART-BREAKER 


if it isn’t so strong that it has the op- 
posite effect, as in the case of the im- 
portunate person who sought some 
favor of a rich man in his office, only to 
hear the Creesus summon his attendant 
and say to him: “Put this man out, 
he’s breaking my heart.” 


December 11th last was “Bankers’ 
Day” at the luncheon of the Advertis- 
ing Association of San Francisco. The 
programmes for the affair were fur- 
nished by the Savings Union Bank & 
Trust Company. Speakers included 
George N. O’Brien, vice-president of 
the American National Bank, and Mot- 
ley H. Flint, vice-president of the Los 
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Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, the lat- 
ter speaking on “Why a Bank Must 
Advertise.” Mr. Flint said, in part: 


I firmly believe that a bank should ad- 
vertise, and I credit advertising mediums 
to a very large extent with the building up 
of the concern that I am with. Statistics 
show that the banks that advertised last 
year showed a gain of 21 per cent. in their 
business, while those that did not had an 
increase of only 5 per cent. This is the 
day of the big bank, or strong centralized 
institutions, of the “survival of the fittest,” 
and these concerns must advertise if they 
wish to forge ahead of their rivals. 


The Women’s Department of the 
Continental & Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago presents its 
customers and friends with a dainty 
collection of blotters, a pleasing feature 
being the name of the recipient printed 
on the blotter. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
sends out a handsome set of blotters 
to advertise its Department for Ladies, 
and with it this explanatory card: 

The Department for Ladies of The First 
National Bank is devoted exclusively to 
their use and to the care of their accounts. 
The bank, located at the Northwest corner 
of Monroe and Dearborn streets, is con- 
venient to the shopping district, and af- 
fords a pleasant place where they may rest, 
attend to correspondence, transact their 
business or meet their friends. A maid is 
constantly in attendance, and telephone ser- 


Over 12 Out of 15 


Chat was the average attendance of our Directors the 
Past year. Meetings held twice a week. 


Corn Exchange 
National Bank 
Philadelphia 


A SPLENDID RECORD 
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vice is at hand. New bills and silver are 
paid out at the window. There is no 
charge for the care of accounts in this de- 
partment. Deposits may be made by mail 
if more convenient. A’ most cordial invi- 
tation is extended to the ladies, as our 
guests, to use this department and its con- 
veniences whether or not an account is 
kept in this bank. Vice-President M. D. 
Witkowsky and Assistant Cashier H. H. 
Heins (Division B, Ladies’ Accounts) will 
be pleased to open accounts with ladies 
regularly introduced either by letter or in 
person. If by letter, form should read 
about as follows: 


First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Below find the signature of 





whom I recommend for the purpose of 
opening an account with you, 
Yours truly——— 
Lady’s signature — 
[Address] 


If in person, the lady should be accom- 
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panied by some one with whom we are 


acquainted. 


The Citizens Bank of White Plains, 
N. Y., in a recent newspaper advertise- 
ment, illustrated the convenience of a 
bank account for the commuter’s wife, 
as follows: 


Mrs. White Plains Resident has planned 
to spend the day.in New York, shopping, 
but finds that her husband has gone to 
business, forgetting to leave her the money 
she requires. 

She has accounts with two banks—one a 
local institution and the other a larger, 
New York City bank. 

There isn’t much question as to which 
she draws upon, on this occasion. 

She makes out a check on the local bank 
and either cashes it at the bank itself or 
some local tradesman obliges her, very will- 
ingly. 

It is all so convenient. 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 


John W. om. Lake County Bank, 


Madison, S. 
Henry M. g em National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N, Y! 
ae Parrish, cashier, Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, Ww. 
Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, 
> a a 
Naugatuck, Con 
Arthur 8. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 
Cc. F ‘Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 
ratio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
wen Cleveland, Ohio 
: lisworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
; ‘Trust Co, of New York. 
T. ii. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
| Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
J. 4 _ Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
$ eithtown Branch, 


. “ome 


Pa, 
Naugatuck Savings Bank, 


Smithtown Branch, 

M. yaa Windsor Trust Company, 
Yor 

assistant cashier, First 

Ay nal Bank, Ripon, Wis, 


R. Dysart, 
Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
s Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


Ww. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Btica | Se 2 
George J. "Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
— Lake, Iowa. 
G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
otal Trust and Savings Bank, icago. 
, Straus & Co., 


B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Security 
Bank & Trust Go., Jackson, Tenn. 
York, Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
ork. 
L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho: 
via ‘Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
John R. Hill, Barnett 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss, 
Cc. E. Taylor, Jr.. president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
—_, Westwood, N. J. 
B. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 
A. A. Ekirch, werstary. North Side Sav- 
in a New York City. 
M. Baugher, Fg The Home Build- 
in "Association Newark, Ohio. 
Bailey, cashier, First’National Bank, 
Clarkeville Tenn. 
C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
T. J. Brooks. cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& oon Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. Potts, ‘treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
A, ¥- Gardner, advertising manager, The 
—- National Bank, Minneapolis, 
nn. 
B. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


National Bank, 
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Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

Farmers '& Mechanics Trust Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Mbobile, Ala. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Va. 

. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan<« 
caster, Pa. 

W. LL. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, 


Mo. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

.. & Auracher, The Bank Advertiser, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

wm . Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County 
National Bank, Wilkes- Barre, a. 

Frank K, Houston, assistant cashier, First 
Nationa] Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

ee Cooban, Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Felix Robinson, advertising mgenger, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
a. _ Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 


E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State 
Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 
R. H. Mann, The 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
A. Bush, Jr., 
Salem, Oregon. 
Dexter Horton National 
Wash. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, 
_— & Safe Deposit Company, 
Jel. 

Frank K. Houston, Asst. Cashier, 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

LL. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 
Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Collinsville, Okla, 


Federal Trust Co., 


Ladd & Bush, bankers, 


Bank, Seattle, 
Newark 
Newark, 


Third 


Lovell 
First 


Anxious to Get on the List. 


I would appreciate the favor, if you would 
add my name to the list of those who are 
willing to exchange booklets. folders and 
other bank advertising, which you publish 
in your Bankers Magazine. 

Very truly yours, 
L. W. LOVELL, Asst. Cashier, 
The Lovell State Bank, Monticello, Iowa, 


In future, I will handle the advertising for 
the Barnett National Bank,—Mr. W. OO. 
Boozer having resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of treasurer of the American Trust Co., 
of this city, and knowing that he was very 
materially assisted by advertising copy re- 
ceived from those on your Advertising Ex- 
change list, I am anxious that my name be 
added to this list, 

Thanking you in advance for 
ness, I am, 


your kind- 


Yours very truly 
JOHN R. HILL, 
Zarnett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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I have severed my connection with tl 
Barnett National Bank, of Jacksonville, to 
accept the treasurership of the America 
Trust Company, of Jacksonville, and I wil! 
very much appreciate it if you will kind], 
change my address in your Advertising Ex- 
change List to read: 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, 
Co., Jacksonville, Florida. 

The advertising matter I 
from others on the Exchange List has been 
very helpful to me, and if you can consis- 
tently do so I would like to retain my old 
position on the list. 

Thanking you in advance for 
tion to this matter, I am 

Yours very 


American Trust 


have received 


your atten- 


truly, 
W. O. BOOZER 


Liked to Have Some Cash 
on Hand 


[* some of the college settlements 
there are penny savings banks for 
children. 

One Saturday a small boy arrived 
with an important air and withdrew 
two cents from his account. Monday 
morning he promptly returned the 
money. 

“So you didn’t spend your two cents,” 
observed the worker in charge. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “but a fellow 
just likes to have a little cash on hand 
over Sunday.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


Little Willie’s Job 


ILLIE was a 
anxious to get on. 
job was in the local bank. 
“Well, Willie, my boy,” said his 
uncle to him as they met on the street 
one day, “how are you getting on in the 
business? I suppose you'll soon be 
president of the bank, eh?” 

“Yes, uncle,” replied Willie. “I’m 
getting on nicely. I’m already draft 
clerk.” 

“Really?” replied his avuncular rel- 
ative. “A draft clerk? That's very 
good.” 

“Yes, uncle,” remarked the bright 
lad. “I open and shut the windows ac- 
cording to order and close the doors 
after people have left ‘em open. — 
Kansas City Journal. 


smart boy and 
His first 





Aram J. Poruier 


GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF PROVIDENCE 


FEW men have had a busier or more successful career than Hon. A. J. Pothier, five times elected 
Governor of Rhode Island, and President of the Union Trust Company of Providence. 

Born in the Province of Quebec iv 1854, and educated at Nicolet College, he removed with his 
parents to Woonsocket, R. I., in 1870, and five years later entered the Woonsocket Institution for 
Savings asaclerk. He has been continuously connected with this bank ever since, and in 1909 was 
elected vice-president. 

Mr. Pothier's official positions have been both pumerousand prominent, including membership in the 
| cgislature, Mayor of Woonsocket, Lieutenant-Governor, City Auditor, Commissioner to the Paris 
position, Member State Board of Education, and Governor of Rhode Island continuously since 
09, having been inaugurated on January 7 last for a term of two years. 

Last year Mr. Pothier was elected president of the Union Trust Company of Providence, and a vice- 
esident of the American Bankers’ Association. 

His interest in business has been active, and he has succeeded in bringing numerous industries to 
vonsocket and helped to makeit one of the centers for spinning woolen and worsted yarns by the 
ench and Belgian precesses. He is treasurer of several companies engaged in the spinning industry. 














SAFE DEPOSIT 

















Modern Methods of Guarding Valuables 


T is a fact not generally known that 
the trust companies in the United 
States hold’ securities, negotiable in- 
struments, titles to property, mortgages 
and original records representing real 
or personal property having a face 
value of over thirty billions of dollars, 
equal to one-fourth the entire wealth 
of the nation. These securities and 
valuables are surrounded with the most 
modern safeguards, and over one hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended by the trust companies in the 
construction or installation of the most 
perfect safety vaults. The treasure 
which is guarded against theft, bur- 
glary, fire, calamity or any contingency 
in the safe deposit departments con- 
ducted by trust companies is, therefore, 
greater than any fortune that Croesus 
in his wildest imaginations ever con- 
ceived. 

The most advanced mechanical and 
electrical devices have been employed to 
render these massive vaults absolutely 
proof against every attack. It is only 
in rural communities and remote towns 
that the burglar still finds, now and 
then, some obsolete safe to “crack.” He 
never ventures near any of the trust 
companies or banks in the larger com- 
munities where up-to-date safety meth- 
ods have been installed. Should the 
venturesome burglar succeed in passing 
the many obstacles placed in his path 
and reach the compartment where 
stands the big vault, awe-inspiring with 
its countless bolts, and intricate mechan- 
ism, he can apply his jimmy to any 
part of the steel only at the immi- 
nent risk of setting off various electric 
alarm bells. These signals are con- 
nected with the nearest police station 
and sound their warning even in the 
private house of officers of the trust 
company. In fact, a successful attack 
upon these modern safety vaults is yet 
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to be recorded. The burglar has given 
up this field of operations as hope- 
less. In addition to the time-locks 
which are always employed in connec- 
tion with latest safety vaults construc- 
tion, the steel frame-work is fairly alive 
with networks of electric wiring so that 
the least tampering sets off various 
signals. Wonderful ingenuity has been 
used in the perfection of lock con- 
trivances which make it absolutely im- 
possible for the expert “safe cracks- 
man” to successfully apply his talents. 

A recent compilation of the reports 
of 1,486 trust companies in the United 
States shows that they have expended 
$255,097,000 for construction of safe 
deposit vaults, banking homes, fixtures 
and real estate, etc. A large proportion 
of this represents outlay for modern 
safety vaults and equipment. A well- 
known New York expert on bank equip- 
ment and construction recently stated 
that the trust companies in this country 
have not only erected the strongest and 
most elegant buildings for their own 
use, but have appropriated a larger sum 
of money for safe deposit vaults than 
any other class of financial or bank- 
ing institution in the country. This 
may seem like a broad statement, but 
one which is credited readily by those 
who have visited the leading cities of 
the country and have had opportunity 
to see the many hundreds of fine, cost- 
ly buildings erected by trust companies. 

The safe deposit department, as 
conducted in connection with trust com- 
panies, first came into prominence after 
the Civil War when there was a de- 
mand for safe places in which to store 
valuables and securities. It was also a 
logical outgrowth of the work conduct- 
ed by the trust department which is 
called upon to keep wills until the death 
of the maker, to hold securities deposit- 
ed as security for the issue of collatera! 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


trust bonds, and to hold mortgages ex- 
ecuted by corporations which convey an 
enormous amount of property in trust 
to trust companies for the protection of 
bond and shareholders. The trust com- 
pany must also have some safe place 
to keep valuables, securities, original 
titles, mortgages and records growing 
out of the administration of estates and 
trusts of all descriptions. The banking 
department requires safe storage of 
cash, checks and negotiable instru- 
ments. It was but natural that trust 
companies should also offer such pro- 
tective facilities to individuals, business 
men, corporations and especially to 
women whether they were patrons of 
any department or not. 

The Baltimore fire and the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake disaster put the trust 
companies in those cities to a remark- 
able test. The results were the subject 
of comment and discussion throughout 
the country. In San Francisco it was 
found that the trust companies with- 
stood the attack of earthquake and 
flame and that the contents of their 
vaults were found intact. The city and 
court records had nearly all been de- 
stroved so that many millions were 
saved by the trust companies not only 
in the preservation of securities and 
valuables, but in saving titles to prop- 
erty, deeds, wills and other records 
which would have led to endless liti- 
gation if the vaults had not proven im- 
mune from shock and fire. In Balti- 
more, the trust companies gave a splen- 
did account of themselves. Every trust 
company vault was found with contents 
untouched by the flames. The great 
Equitable fire in New York was anoth- 
er instance where trust company securi- 
ties and records were protected. 

The trust company, therefore, owes 
its wonderful popularity as the custo- 
dian of wealth exceeding $35,000,000,- 
000. including banking resources, to the 
fact that it offers in connection with 
its many other facilities, the safest de- 
posiories for valuables of all descrip- 
tion. including vaults for storage of 
bulk valuables. 

T'e security which trust companies 
offer has attracted all kinds of clients. 
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Among those to visit the safe 
deposit department are women who 
deposit rare laces, jewelry, trin- 
kets and odds and ends, some 
of them worthless, from a financial 
standpoint, but priceless because of sen- 
timental attachments. Gray-haired 
men come almost daily to derive pleas- 
ure from handling their securities. In 
the vaults of one Philadelphia trust 
company there are not less than eight 
urns containing the ashes of deceased. 
Engravers and publishers place their 
steel, copper or electrotype plates in 
these vaults together with rare manu- 
scripts. All kinds of valuable articles 
may be found including costly paint- 
ings, models or patterns of inventions, 
silverware, books, etc. 

Every well equipped trust company 
has special compartments in their mas- 
sive vaults where boxes are rented to 
individual patrons. These boxes can- 
not be opened save in the presence of 
the renter. Every possible safeguard is 
provided to prevent unauthorized access 
to such boxes. There are special rooms 
where owners may have strict privacy. 
In cases where coupon bonds are depos- 
ited, the safe deposit department often 
agrees to cut coupons as they mature 
and to hold them for delivery. Many 
other conveniences are afforded to meet 
every demand for safekeeping of valua- 
bles and records. 


Practical 


Banking Contribu- 
tions Wanted 


ELPFUL articles relating to the 
everyday work of banks, savings 
banks and trust companies are desired 
for publication in Tue Bankers Mac- 
AZINE. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a 
clear and interesting way of some of the 
methods. systems and ideas employed in 
the most progressive banks of the coun- 
try, will be especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor 
will be paid for on publication. 





Hon. Joun W. Weexs 


THE ‘NEW UNITED STATES SENATOR F ROM MASSACHUSETTS 


N choosing Hon. John W. Weeks asa member of the United States Senate, Massachusetts has con 
ferred high honor on one of the bankers of that State, has rewarded an able and faithful public 
servant, and preserved the traditions long governing the Commonwealth in the selection of its 

representatives in the upper legislative body of the Nation. 

Mr. Weeks has for many years represented the Twelfth Massachusetts District in the House, 
where he served on several important committees and won recognition among his colleagues for his 
able and conscientious devotion to the public service. He was also a member of the National Mone 
tary Commission, and has made a thorough study of our banking and financial problems. His public 
discussion of those problems contributed greatly to a better understanding of them, and indicated the 
lines that must be followed in legislation designed to adapt our banking and currency system to pre- 
sent day needs. His careful study of banking questions, united to wide experience as a hanker, makes 
him one of the leading financial authorities of the country, He .ias been prominently and actively 
identified with banking as a member of the well-known inv estinent banking-houseof Hornblower & 
Weeks and vice-president of the First National Bank of Boston, connections which he has severed 
since his election to the Senate. 








Banking and Currency Reform 


(From the Secretary of the Treasury’s Annual Report in the Finances) 


NE of the most important facts in 
connection with banking and cur- 
rency legislation is its urgency. As 
long as our banking and currency sys- 
tem remains as it is the immeasurable 
disaster of a panic will remain a possi- 
bility. The system under which we are 
living not only will not prevent a panic, 
but after a certain point in the genera- 
tion of panic conditions is reached, will 
make it inevitable. So that, as long as 
the financial system created by our fed- 
eral laws remains unchanged and un- 
reformed the Government will be ex- 
clusively responsible for the commer- 
cial, industrial and social disasters 
which flow from panics. This respon- 
sibility is a fixed one. It is unavoid- 
able; and ought to be frankly recog- 
nized and acknowledged. The people 
are helpless. The character of this re- 
sponsibility is better understood when 
it is realized that the effects of finan- 
cial panics are not at all confined to 
the banks and the larger business world. 
A panic such as that of 1907, or a les- 
ser panic, reaches directly or indirectly 
every town and hamlet of the country, 
and every family and individual. It 
nationalizes itself long before it has 
gone far; and its interruption of the 
business movements large and small, 
its fracture of the organization under 
which commercial and industrial life go 
on and the resulting social suffering are 
prolonged into years. These facts in- 
tensify the significance of the delays 
and postponements of the government. 
A panic is as unnecessary and as avoid- 
able as an epidemic of smallpox. You 
can have an epidemic of smallpox if you 
disregard all that science has provided 
as a preventive. You cannot possibly 
have an epidemic of smallpox if you 
will apply the simple means that science 
s provided. So we will continue to 
ve panics only so long as we refuse 
apply the simple preventives which 
who runs may read. 
Not only does the system established 
the present federal laws promote 


and develop panics, but at all times the 
country is carrying the needless and 
heavy burden of an unfit and wholly 
insufficient banking and currency sys- 
tem. This system never permits entire- 
ly free commercial, financial or indus- 
trial action at any time; because its lia- 
bility to sudden constraint and restric- 
tion is always a part of the nation’s 
financial consciousness. There never 
is a time when there is any long look 
ahead; except when we are in the 
midst of a panic when there is a long 
look of disaster ahead. There is never 
a long look of ease and convenience and 
prosperity ahead. 

This is true even in the quietest pe- 
riods of the year. And then there al- 
Ways comes, in the crop moving season, 
a special stress and constraint, which 
not only affects the imaginations but 
the actual resources of the banks. The 
autumnal constrictions are not felt, of 
course, so severely as those of a painc; 
but severely enough to make long peri- 
ods of wholly unnecessary discomfort 
and apprehension; not to speak of the 
actual lack of financial facilities legi- 
timately needed by the people and de- 
nied by the government. 

We have had before us this autumn 
another object lesson of the urgency 
of the need of banking and currency re- 
lief. This relief which is so urgently 
needed by the legitimate business and 
enterprise of our people is not relief 
from a financial situation built up by 
the financial world itself, but is from a 
system and conditions superimposed by 
the government, and forced upon the 
business community and upon American 
society. The banking and currency sys- 
tem is the product of federal law. And 
there can be no relief from it until 
Congress acts. And this is why Con- 
gressional action is urgent. 

Fortunately, the banks have been able 
unaided to carry on, this autumn, the 
financial operations necessary to the 
movement of our vast crops, and at the 
same time finance the operations of a 
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general business expansion—even in the 
face of a European disturbance. This, 
however, has called out nearly all the 
resources that were available under our 
constricting system. And it was at no 
time certain that the Treasury Depart- 
ment might not be fairly called upon to 
use its facilities to assist these ordi- 
nary business transactions. I should 
have been sorry to feel it necessary for 
the Treasury Department to intervene 
at such a normal period as this. But, 
of course, it would have assisted if it 
had become necessary; for the use of 
the surplus in the Treasury belongs of 
right to the business operations of the 
country whenever a real need for it 
arises. In view, however, of the impo- 
tent condition of our bank reserves 
whenever reserves are seriously needed, 
it has seemed that the present moder- 
ate accumulations in the Treasury might 
well be held intact for a greater need. 
The Treasury reserve is the only trust- 
worthy one we have; and until Congress 
furnishes the nation with another and 
better reserve it is well to make that of 
the Treasury as useful and responsible 
as possible. I think it fortunate that 
the financial world has been able to 
finance the enlarged business of the 
country this autumn without resort to 
the reserve which the Treasury Depart- 
ment has accumulated. I also think it 
fortunate that the Treasury has accu- 
mulated a reserve to aid in bridging 
over until the new and urgent legisla- 
tion is passed, and believe it is of high 
public importance that such a reserve 
shall be maintained until a more legi- 
timate one has been provided for by 
legislation. 

This anomalous relation between the 
Treasury Department and the general 
financial world is, at the same time, a 
part of the thing to be reformed. Tak- 
ing large sums of actual money out of 
the ordinary financial use and locking it 
up as a dead mass in the vaults of the 
Treasury is a proceeding as unscientific 
and unreasoned as any other part of our 
unreasoned and unscientific banking and 
currency system. But until that sys- 
tem is changed so as to provide a trusty 
system of bank reserves. it seems to me 


the Treasury Department performs. as 
incidental to its very bad share in the 
banking and currency system, some 
functions as a reserve center which are 
of very great value. Since, however, 
the Treasury surplus is not a genuine 
self-acting reserve, it is desirable that 
as long as it is not excessive, it shall not 
be too easily drawn upon and absorbed 
—not used as long as the ordinary fa- 
cilities of the money market can be 
made sufficient to meet the general de- 
mand. It was upon these general views 
that the Treasury Department acted 
this fall with respect to the money 
market. 

It is not my intention to speak of 
the details of this urgent relief meas- 
ure—this banking and currency legis- 
lation. But the general features of a 
new system—if that system shall be at 
all adequate to the emergency—must 
include, among its necessary features, 
provisions for never-failing reserves 
and never-failing currency, and for the 
perfect elasticity and flexibility of 
both; for the permanent organization 
and organized coéperation of the banks, 
which are now suffering and causing 
the nation to suffer by reason of their 
unorganized state; for a central agency, 
to represent and act for the organized 
and coéperative banks—this agency to 
be securely free from political or trust 
control, but with the Government hav- 
ing adequate and intimate supervision 
of it; for independent banking units 
—so independent that no one bank can 
be owned, controlled or shared in any 
degree, directly or indirectly, by any 
other bank; for the equality of all 
banks, national or State, both as to 
standards and as to functions—so that 
every requirement made of a national 
bank must be complied with equally by 
a State bank, and every function or 
privilege enjoyed by a State bank shall 
be enjoyed by a national bank; for the 
utilization and the fluidity of bank as- 
sets; for the scientific development of 
exchanges—domestic and foreign: for 








foreign banking as an adjunct of our 
foreign commerce; and for taking the 
Treasury Department out of the bank- 


ing business. 
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Tue Bank oF ENGLAND’s CHARTER: 
Tue Cause or our Sociat Distress. 
By T. W. Huskinson. London: P. 
S. King & Son. (Price $.75.) 

A compact treatise in which the au- 
thor tries to prove by examples of his- 
tory, that the present method of not 
distinguishing the fiduciary portion of 
the Bank of England note issue from 
that against gold actually deposited, 
causes the sensitive state of money and 
conditions now supposed to be existing 
in that country. 


How to Invest WHEN - PRICES ARE 
Risinc. By Irving Fisher, Edwin 
Walter Kemmerer, Harry G. Brown, 
Walter E. Clark, J. Pease Norton, 
Montgomery Rollins, G. Lynn Sum- 
ner. Scranton, Pa.: G. Lynn Sum- 
ner & Co. (Price $1.) 


An analysis of the present economic 
situation outlining the causes and _ its 
effect on investments. Asserting that 
the dollar is changing, the book con- 
cludes by advising that “the most desir- 
able form of investment is one which 


gives the investor a share in the own- 
ership of a property or enterprise; 
that is, stocks, real estate or bonds car- 
rying a stock bonus.” 


Trust ComMPANIEsS OF THE UNITED 
States. 1912 Edition. Compiled 
and published by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New 
York. 

A compilation of the statements of 
condition of trust companies of the 
United States as of June 29, 1912, also 
of officers, directors and correspondents, 
dividend rates, stock quotations and 
other statistics. 


Cooperative Finance. By Herbert 
Myrick. New York: Orange Judd 
Co. (Price $2.50 net.) 


An all-around commentary on con- 
structive remedies for the present trying 
fiscal difficulties. It has some really 
commendable ideas for righting many of 
the known defects in our existing sys- 
tem. 


Appointment of the Committee on Correspondence Instruc: 
tion, American Institute of Banking 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE has 
always strongly indorsed the edu- 
cational plans of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. This organization, 
which has a membership of over twelve 
thousand in the city chapters located in 
all of the principal cities of the coun- 
try, has for some time realized the 
need for reaching in some way the 
banker and bank man situated in the 
smaller towns where local chapters are 
impracticable. 
Tc accomplish this end a course in 
correspondence instruction was _ pre- 
3 


pared some time ago by Educational 
Director George E. Allen and his as- 
sistants. This course covers the same 
subjects as the one pursued by the city 
chapters, taking up practical banking 
and banking law with their allied 
topics. 

In order to further the work of the 
correspondence course President Byron 
W. Moser has appointed during the 
past month a comprehensive committee 
which includes many of the most prom- 
inent bankers in each section of the 
country. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 




















An Atlanta Institution 


O' all American cities that have sprung 
into existence and grown and _ pros- 

pered, there is hardly one which asso- 
ciates so much interest, commercial and 
otherwise, as the city of Atlanta, Ga. Less 
than a century ago the Cherokee warrior 
pitched his tepee on the hillsides in the 
shade of the pathless forests where now 
stands a modern city of more than 200,000 
inhabitants. 

Atlanta, called the “Gate City of the 
South,” has a distinction, as evidenced by 
its remarkable increase in population, man- 
ufacturing, commerce and bank clearings. 
The banks, of course, have been prime fac- 
tors in its rapid development. 

Foremost among Atlanta’s financial insti- 
tutions is the Central Bank & Trust Cor- 
poration. Organized in 1906 by Asa G. 
Candler, president of the Coca Cola Com- 


ENTRANCE TO THE CENTRAL 


pany, and associates, with a capital of $500,- 
000, at that time the largest capital of any 
bank in Atlanta, this institution has shown 
a steady growth, until to-day their state- 
ment shows a capital of one million dollars, 
surplus of one-half million, and resources 
of more than five millions. It is located on 
the first floor of their handsome seventeen- 
story office building, known as the Candler 
Building. 

The site upon which this structure stands 
is historic, for upon it once stood Wesley 
Chapel, Atlanta’s first church building. 

The foundation of the bank’s new home 
rests upon solid granite and nearly a year 
was required for the necessary excavations. 
The building itself is everything to be de- 
sired in point of architecture, construction 
and arrangement. 

Under the able direction of F. B. Miles, 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


BUILDING OF THE CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST CORPORATION, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


artist and designer, the architecture was 
elaborately planned and it has been said 
that the bank ranks second to none in 
beauty and embellishment. 

On the facade, between the first and sec- 
ond stories, are numerously elaborately 
carved panels illustrating the liberal arts 
and sviences. Beginning at the southeast 


corner of the building and moving north, 
these panels represent architecture, posed 
by H. C. Hunt, of New York, America’s 
foremost architect; sculpture, from a bust 
of Michael Angelo; art, from a bust of 
Raphael; literature, from a bust of Shakes- 
peare; music, from a bust of Wagner; and 
ornate panels representing natural history 
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MAIN LOSBY—-SHOWING ENTRANCE TO THE ELEVATORS, CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST 
CORPORATION, ATLANTA, GA. 





PAYING TELLERS’ WINPOW, CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST CORPORATION, ATLANTA, GA. 
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STAIRWAY TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST CORPORATION, ATLANTA, GA, 
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and agriculture. The panel on one corner 
represents military glory, and was posed by 
Admiral George Dewey, the hero of Manila 
Bay. 

On the facade of one street, the panels 
number but two and represent the pioneer 
life of the early settlers. From one peers 
the face of Father Marquette, the intrepid 
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The spacious banking rooms contain n 
ly four thousand square feet of space, 
were especially designed for the convenie 
of the bank and its customers. The fixtu 
are entirely of Georgia marble, of exquisi! 
color and grain. Bronze and brass are « 
tensively used; its furniture is of steel and 


mahogany, the whole presenting a very 


PRIVATE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT CANDLER, CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST CORPORATION, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


priest-explorer, and from the other the well- 


known features of Col. William F. Cody, 
known the world over as “Buffalo Bill.” 
On the other street’s facade are repre- 
sented statesmanship and philosophy, from 
a bust of Benjamin Franklin; the power of 
steam, from a bust of Ericsson; agriculture, 
from a bust of Cyrus McCormick, the in- 
ventor of the self-binding reaper; music, 
from a bust of Beethoven; art, from a bust 
of Abby; literature, from a bust of Scott; 
sculpture, from a bust of Ward, and 
Astronomy, from a bust of Hirschel. 


handsome appearance. The vaults, located 
in the rooms underneath the bank, are con- 
structed of armor plate steel, and equipped 
with all modern conveniences, such as safety 
deposit boxes, coupon booths, and large 
rooms arranged for the safe keeping of 
bulky articles, such as silverware, etc. 

The Central Bank and Trust Corporation 
was the first financial institution in Atlanta 
to establish a branch bank. This branch 
was established in 1907, corner of Mitch- 
ell and Forsyth streets of that city, in 
what is known as the “Terminal District.” 
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LOBBY—LEFT VIEW—SHOWING DEPARTMENT EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES 
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LOBBY—RIGHT VIEW—SHOWING STAIRWAY TO THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST COKPORATION, ATLANTA, GA. 
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and under the able direction of Henry C. 
Heinz assistant cashier, has proven a dis- 
tinct advantage to customers located in 
that section of the city, deposits running 
near the half-million mark. 

The officers and directors of the Central 
Bank and Trust Corporation are: 

Officers—Asa G. Candler, president; John 
S. Owens, vice-president; A. P. Coles, vice- 
president; W. D. Owens, cashier; Henry C. 
Heinz, assistant cashier; Carl H. Lewis, 
assistant cashier; Barrington J. King, 
assistant cashier. 

Directors—Asa G. Candler, president of 
the Coca Cola Company; John S. Owens, 
vice-president; W. M. Nixon, president At- 
lanta Woolen Mills; Geo. E. King, president 
King Hardware Company; Sam. D. Jones, 
president Atlanta Stove Works; Norman 
C. Miller, Ginn & Co.; Eugene R. Black, 
attorney, McDaniel & Black; Isaac H. 
Hirsch, Hirsch Bros., clothing; A. Mont- 
gomery, treasurer Atlanta Coca Cola Bottl- 
ing Company; W. H. Glenn, secretary 
Georgia Railway and Power Company; Dr. 


W. B. Hamby, capitalist; W. C. Harper, 
president Harper-Weathers Horse and Mule 
Company; W. L. Fain, W. L. & W. M. 
Fain, wholesale grain; Dr. Willis B. Jones, 
physician; A. P. Coles, vice-president. 

Its recent statement of December 31 
1912, shows this sound state of its affairs: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Stocks and bonds 
Overdrafts 
Real estate 
Furniture and fixtures 


) 


$5,429, 087.6 


Capital stock $1,000,000 

Undivided profits 560,554.3 
Rediscounts 257,688.83 
BON ccd. descndectinisdcdassces eee 


$5,429, 087.69 
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First National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


N the year 1857 there was carried by 
I stage to the little village of Minneap- 
olis, situated on the Mississippi River, 
opposite the town of St. Anthony, ten 
thousand dollars. This sum of money was 
brought by J. K. Sidle, a young man from 
the town of York, in Pennsylvania. It was 
the intention of Mr. Sidle to organize and 
conduct a bank. He associated himself 
with a gentleman named Peter Wolford 
and together they established a bank under 
the name of Sidle & Wolford, which did 
business for a short time before incorporat- 
ing as a state bank under the name of “The 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Minneapolis Bank.” In 1864, at the call 
of Lincoln, banks all over the country hur- 
ried to nationalize under the new law. The 
Minneapolis Bank early in the year made 
application for a charter as the First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, but not until De- 
cember 12, 1864, was the application per- 
fected and the capital paid in. The first 
stockholders and directors included these 
names: J. K. Sidle, H. G. Sidle, Henry 
Sidle, G. Scheittin, L. Fletcher, D. C. Bell, 
FE. A. Veazie, A. Kelly, E. B. Ames, W. A. 
Penniman, with J. K. Sidle president and 
H. G. Sidle, cashier. 


History anp GrowTH 


The incorporation had barely been com- 
pleted when the news arrived in the little 
town of Sherman’s triumphal march through 
Georgi’. Minneapolis had contributed loyally 
to the First Minnesota and other regiments 


and started at once to prepare a welcome 
to the few remaining ot this brave band of 
soldiers. On the books of the bank are to be 
found the names of many of the survivors of 
the old “First Minnesota.” In tracing their 
accounts through the years which have 
passed one is quick to recognize the same 
courage and spirit exhibited in business as 
was shown in the saving of the day at 
Gettysburg. Minneapolis was then a fron- 
tier town. It is possible to stand on the 
heights overlooking the Minnesota River and 
see the courthouse in Minneapolis and at 
the same time the last battle field of the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Indians in their tribal warfare. The battle 
took place in 1858, so one can realize in 
looking around the city and the northwest 
the tremendous development which has 
taken place in fifty-five years and the assist- 
ance this strong bank has been to the com- 
munity. The many periods of depression 
through the failure of crops, before farm- 
ing conditions in the new country were well 
settled, the rise and fall in timber values 
and the many, many fluctuations through 
which the new community had to pass have 
been borne by the bank without material 
reverses and as natural vicissitudes which 
all financial institutions in a new and grow- 
ing country must experience. 

The First National Bank, Minneapolis, 
began business with a capital of $50,000, 
which in 1872 was increased to $100,000, 
in 1874 to $200,000, in 1878 to $600,000, in 
1886 to $1,000,000, and in 1903 to $2,000,000. 

On May 31, 1864, the Minneapolis Bank, 
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organized a few months later as the First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, made the fo!- 
lowing statement, viz.: 

RESOURCES. 
ee ree $50,343.24 
Bonds 27,000.09 


Loans and 
Stocks and 


Cash on hand and due from Banks 49,616.79 


$126,969.03 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock 
Surplus and Undivided Profits... 2,037.11 
State Bank Notes Outstanding.. 23,000.00 
Deposits 41,9 92 


$60,000.09 


$126.960.03 

In 1894 F. M. Prince was elected 
cashier and in January, 1895, C. T. Jaffray 
joined the bank as cashier, Mr. Prince being 
elected vice-president, and John Martin, 
president. On the death of John Martin, 
in 1904, the Hon. J. B. Gilfillan was elected 
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become payable at the end of that period. 
A pension fund was started when the 
gratuity fund matured. Every member of 
the staff, after he has served fifteeti years 
from his twenty-first birthday, is eniitled 
to a pension if he becomes incapacitaird, 
or he may retire when he becomes sixty 
years of age. In case of death, his family 
receives certain care and assistance. 


PERSONNEL OF THE Bank. 


Frank M. Prince, president of the First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., was 
born at Amherst, Massachusetts. He went 
to Stillwater, Minnesota, in 1874. A year 
later he entered the First National Bank 
of Stillwater, where he obtained his first 
experience in banking. In July, 1878, he 
entered the First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis as correspondence clerk and teller. 


WASHINGTON AVENUE—FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING AT THE CORNER OF HENNEPIN 
AVENUE IN 1869, 


president, and in 1905 Mr. Gilfillan was 
chosen chairman of the board while F. M. 
Prince was elected president. 

Pouicy oF THE INSTITUTION. 

For fifty years the bank has been making 
a feature of caring for accounts of banks 
and bankers. It has long been known as a 
conservative institution and one which wel- 
comes small accounts as well as large ones. 

This institution was one of the first in 
the country to evidence its appreciation of 
the fact that its success was largely due 
to the efficient manner of handling the 
business by its employees and to aistribute 
a portion of its earnings yearly to each 
member of the staff. 

Having the best interest of the staff at 
heart, it was decided, eleven years ago, te 
credit to the account of each man the bonus 
allowe: yearly for ten years, allowing in- 
terest on the fund, the same (o mature and 


In 1882 Mr. Prince was elected cashier of 
the First National Bank, Stillwater, where 
he remained ten years. He returned to 
the First National Bank, Minneapolis, as 
cashier in 1894, was elected vice-president 
in 1895, and president of the bank in 1905. 

Clive T. Jaffray was elected cashier of 
the First National Bank in 1895. He had 
had thirteen years of banking experience, 
starting as a messenger and working him- 
self gradually to an official position in one 
of the other Minneapolis banks. He was 
elected vice-president in 1905. Mr. Jaffray 
has also been active in the management of 
the Minneapolis Trust Company and is a 
director of the Wisconsin Railway Com- 
pany. 

A. A. Crane has been connected with the 
banking business in Minnesota since 1883, 
coming to Minneapolis from Anoka in 1887. 
For a number of years Mr. Crane was 
cashier of the National Bank of Commerce 
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C. T. Jarrray 
VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


and, in 1906, was advanced to the vice- 
presidency of that bank. He was elected 
vice-president of the First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, in 1910. Mr. Crane has always 
been interested in the American Bankers’ 
Association, having served as treasurer and 
on the executive council of that organization. 

Geo. F. Orde came to Minneapolis from 
Chicago in 1905, resigning the cashiership of 
the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, at 
that time to join the official staff of the 
First National Bank, Minneapotis, as cash- 
ier. In 1910 Mr. Orde was elected vice- 
president. He has been honored with a 
place on the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association for several years, 
was elected treasurer of that association at 
New Orleans in 1902 and re-elected to that 
office at San Francisco in 1903. 

Donald Mackerchar, vice-president, was 
born in Scotland and entered a bank in 
that country as a very young man. He 
entered the service of the First National 
Bank, Minneapolis, in 1887. The success 
of the foreign exchange department of the 
bank is due to Mr. Mackerchar’s knowledge 
of this branch of the banking business. 

H. A. Willoughby, cashier, entered the 
employ of the First National Bank as a 
boy, serving in the different departments, 
was elected assistant cashier in 1907, and 
cashier, October 27, 1910. 


MAGAZINE 


H. A. WiLLovucHiby 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
NEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CASHIER MIN- 


Geo, A. 


Lyon, assistant cashier, entered 
a bank in Rockford, Iowa, as a young man, 
later graduating from the Harvard Law 


School. Mr. Lyon practiced law for sev- 
eral years and entered the service of the 
First National Bank as assistant cashier in 
1909. 

P. J. Leeman, assistant cashier, entered 
the bank as a boy, and after working him- 
self through the different departments, was, 
for a number of years, manager of the col- 
lection department, and was elected assist- 
ant cashier in 1910. 

The board of directors include: J. B. 
Gilfillan, chairman, Geo. C. Bagley, Earle 
Brown, E. LL. Carpenter, R. H. Chute, 
Hovey C. Clarke, A. E. Clerihew, Elbridge 
C. Cooke, Isaac Hazlett, Horace M. Hill, 
W. A. Lancaster, A. C. Loring, John D. 
MacMillan, John H. MaeMillan, S. G. 
Palmer, E. Pennington, Alfred S._ Pills- 
bury, Chas. S. Pillsbury, R. R. Rand, John 
Washburn, F. B. Wells, A. M. Woodward, 
I’. M. Prince, C. T. Jaffray, A. A. Crane, 
Geo. F. Orde. 


Tue Bawnx’s Procress. 
of the bank is evidence of 


of the people of Minneap- 
satisfaction in the service 
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rendered by it. In 1906 the bank built its 
present building with a frontage of one 
hundred and fifty feet. The floor space of 


savings department and a foreign exchange 
department. 

Following are comparative statements of 
its continuous sound condition: 


the main banking room contains fifteen 


Loans and Discounts 
Railroad and Other 
United States Bonds, at 
Bank Building 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.. 


Capital Stock 


Surplus and Undivided Profits....... 


Circulation 
Deposits 
Reserved for Unearned 


RESOURCES. 


October 1, 
1871. 
$451,698.93 


November 25, 


1902. 
$7,724,584.91 
417,985.00 
1,950,800.00 


3,001,601.53 


$771,952.75 $12,194,971.44 


LIAB!ILITIE 


$100,000.00 
17,088.36 
90,000.00 
561,864.39 


Ss. 


$1,090.000.00 


December 3, 
1907. 
$11,539,952.79 
823,300.00 
1,310,000.00 
300,000.00 
7,313,867.14 


$21,287,119.93 


$2,000,000.00 
1,975,414.07 
1,228,845.00 
15,395,860.86 


November 26, 
1912. 
$17,255,980.94 
1,579,534.50 
1,250,000.00 
600,000.00 
11,347,015.35 


$32,032,530.79 


$2,000,000.00 
2,529,258.85 
1,099 ,995.00 
25,980,276.94 
103,000.00 


Bond Account 


thousand square feet. It is forty feet high 
and is particularly remarkable for its light. 
The building is of gray Bedford stone, 
and is located at the center of the business 
district on the corner of First avenue South 
and Fifth — street. The bank is_ fully 
equipped and has added to the usual bank 
equipment safety deposit vaults, a ladies’ 
department, including a rest room, ete., a 


-75 = =$12,194,971.44 $21,287,119.93 $32,032,530.78 


200.000.00 687,000.00 


320,000.00 


The First National Bank, Minneapolis, 
will shortly celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. It has played its part well in the 
development of the northwest and has 
attained the degree of prosperity and 
success to which its conservative manage- 
ment entitles it and today occupies a 
prominent and enviable place among the 
great banks of the country. 


DIRECTORS’ ROOM, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK, HARTFORD, CONN. 
DONN BARBER, ARCHITECT 





The Hartford National Bank 


HE opening of the new building of the 
» iy Hartford National Bank at Hartford, 
Conn., during the past year was an 
important event from several points of view. 
It is a notable old bank—almost the oldest 
in the country—the building is a notable 
one and the banking room is notable in its 
adaptation of modern art to commercial 
uses. 

The new bank building is a fine modern 
structure of the “sky-scraper” type; the 
banking rooms are light, airy and spacious, 
but the ceiling of the main banking room 
is the feature presenting itself most con- 
spicuously to the attention of those entering 
the bank. 

The design and treatment of the interior 
oi the banking rooms are subordinated to 
and in harmony with this ceiling, which is 
of canvas painted in New York, brought 
to Hartford and there placed in position. 

There is nothing conventional about the 
ceiling in its attempt to “tell a story,” as 
it is a color scheme primarily, with dec- 
orative effect the ultimate purpose; but the 
significance of the whole thing is that it 
marks a new step in the evolution of art 
in its application to the uses of commerce 
and announces a new friend and patron for 
modern art. 


The man to whom belongs the distinc- 
tion of being the creator of this beautiful 
ceiling and the herald of the closer union 


to come between commerce and art, is 
Donn Barber, architect, of New York City. 
His was the conception, but the execution 
was due to the rare skill and talent of J. 
Wall Finn, also of New York. To these 
two men will be given the grateful appreci- 
ation not only of the bank that employed 
them, but of the thousands of persons who 
have seen their handiwork, and especially of 
all true lovers of modern art who may have 
had fears for its future. 
Tue Burioine 1x Devan. 

The new building is of limestone and 
brick, practically twelve stories high, with 
nine floors of business offices to let to the 
public, 

The architect has arranged in the con- 
struction of the building to eliminate all 
supporting columns within the area of 
the banking room walls so that the upper 
nine stories are carried on three great 
trusses, weighing eleven tons each, with 
knees or elbows at each end. The space 
between these deep girders is utilized for 
the ventilating ducts and machinery of 
the bank proper and exteriorly permits of 
@ commensurate cornice treatment to cap 
the composition of the banking floor treat- 
men! in facade. A_ thirty-five-foot lighted 


clear space room of some fifty-five by ninety 
feet in dimension is an unusual feature to 
find in the lower story of a skyscraper. 

The treatment of the interior of the 
banking room is not only notable for its 
intrinsic beauty of design and harmony of 
color, but it represents a new departure in 
bank architecture and decoration. 

The ceiling of the room is vaulted, the 
vault being penetrated by the high circular 
windows on the street side and correspond- 
ing circular headed panels in the other. 
The circular headed openings at the ends 
of the room lvok into the directors’ room 
at one end and clerk space at the other. 

A consistent idea of decorative ceiling is 
presented, the idea being taken from old 
italian palaces. The bank has _ benefited 
through the ambitious desire of the archi- 
tect to produce something in a decorative 
scheme which will surely be used ultimately 
by other banks. 

Mr. Finn of New York had the contract 
to decorate the bank and he entered with 
enthusiasm inte Mr. Barber’s idea. Nearly 
a year was consumed in painting the can- 
vasses in Mr. Finn’s studios. They were 
made so exact to measure that after they 
were shipped to Hartford by express they 
fitted exactly to the place made for them 
and were fastened in place without diffi- 
culty. A sizing covers the painting and they 
are impervious to water, and time and dust 
will only soften and mellow them to greater 
beauty. 

So far as the figures of the decoration in 
general are concerned there is no connected 
story. They were chosen for decorative 
purposes with the scheme of color con- 
sistent and in perfect harmony. The only 
thing in the paintings that has a sig- 
nificance is the series of heroic size figures 
over the pilasters. These are representa- 
tive of the great banking cities of the world 
whose names are inscribed underneath. 

For New York stands the Bartholdi 
statue of liberty, for London an inspiring 
figure of Brittania, Boston is honored by 
its first colonial governor, Sir Harry Vane, 
a fine conception of “Onward and Upward” 
is accredited to Chicago and representative 
figures appear for Berlin and other cities. 
Each city named is also represented by its 
shield or emblem. 

And while treating of the more artistic 
features of the bank building mention should 
also be made of the fine piece of sculpture 
representing the seal of the bank on the 
exterior of the Main and Asylum street 
corner which was carved by Neumann & 
Even of New York. 

At the left of the entrance is the officers’ 
room, carpeted with an Austrian rug car- 
pet and equipped with rich inlaid oak furni- 
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SHOWING THE BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED CEILING 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK, 


MAIN BANKING ROOM, 
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ture, and all the modern accessories. Ascend- 
ing from this room is a staircase to the 
directors’ room in the first mezzanine, 
reached also by an elevator at the right of 
ihe main entrance. 

This directors’ room is very handsome, 


Harotp W. Stevens 
PRESIDENT HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 


with its mahogany finish, its fine ceiling 
mouldings and its warm, rich colors. Hand- 
some draperies shield the large windows, 
which overlook the main square of the city. 
Off the directors’ room is a neat little con- 
sultation room, also in mahogany, and the 
directors’ room and the consultation room 
are supplied with leather covered furniture 
and mahogany tables. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR LADIES. 


Women visitors find much of the bank 
arranged especially for them. At the right 
of the main entrance is a room for the 
women patrons with handsome furniture of 
inlaid oak designed by the architect. The 
little room looks out through an archway 
into the bank. Just beyond is a commodi- 
ous recess near the marble stairway to the 
safe deposit vaults and in this recess is an 
inviting seat for public use. 


Tue Sare Deposir Vavtts. 


A commodious stairway wainscoted in 
Botticino marble leads from the public 


corridor to the safe deposit vaults. First 
to attract attention is the massive round 
steel door to the safe deposit vault proper, 
and on the right the substantial door of a 
storage or silver vault. These treasure 
houses were built by the Remington & Sher- 
man Co. of New York, under the engineer- 
ing supervision of Frederick S. Holmes, and 
both of these vaults are not only fireproof 
and waterproof, but are protected in every 
conceivable way. 

The safe deposit vault is the largest in 
Hartford. It will accommodate 3,000 de- 
posit boxes, and the space everywhere is 
ample. 

An important point in connection with 
bank vaults is that they should be exposey 
on all sides, top and bottom, and these are. 
The banking room is overhead, lobbies and 
passage ways extend around the sides, and 
the watchman can see the whole of the 
spaces underneath the vault by means of 


Frank P. Furtone 
CASHIER HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 


an arrangement of electric lights and re- 
flecting mirrors. 


History oF THE Bank. 


As many bank men already know, the 
Hartford National Bank is the oldest bank 
in New England in active business to-day, 
and there were but four banks in the country 
when the Hartford bank was established in 
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1792 with a capital of $100,000. At that 
time agriculture and commerce were the 
chief local means of livelihood, Hartford 
being actively engaged in the West Indian 
trade. The English system of pounds, 
shillings and pence was in almost universal 
use at that time with general confusion re- 
sultant from different valuations of Eng- 
lish money. The Hartford bank adopted 
the dollars and cents system in the summer 
of 1792, though the treasurer of the State 
of Connecticut did not inaugurate a change 
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tection of the bank’s creditors is larger than 
that of any other bank in New England 
outside of Boston. 


Tue OFFicers. 


In its more than 100 years of honorable 
record the bank has had but seven presi- 
dents: John Caldwell, Nathaniel Terry, 
Joseph Trumbull, D. F. Robinson, H. A. 
Perkins, James Bolter and Harold W. 
Stevens. 


DIRECTORS’ ROOM, HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 


English to the deciznal system 


from the 
until 1797. 

At the beginning of its existence the home 
or the bank was on Pearl street, but in 
October, 1811, it moved into the brownstone 
building at No. 58 State street, where it 
remained until the present change. The 
bank conducted its business under its origi- 
nal charter from the State until June 13, 
1865, when the stockholders voted to re- 
organize as a national bank. 

The Hartford Bank is not only the oldest 
bank in New England in active business 
operation, but it is one of the largest and 
strongest in its net assets and capital re- 
sources. With total assets of more than 
$7,300,000 the bank has net assets, in the 
form of capital and undivided profits of 
more than $2,300,000, all pledged to the 
protection of its depositors. The total pro- 


Mr. Stevens came to the bank January 1, 
1899, having been elected to the office of 
vice-president, an office especially created 
to relieve his predecessor from too great 
responsibilities in his advanced years. Mr. 
Stevens was elected president September 19, 
1900. He came to Hartford from North- 
ampton, Mass., where he had been cashier 
of the Northampton National Bank for four 
years, having moved to that place from 
Boston. Mr. Stevens began his bank career 
as a messenger and worked his way up 
through the various stages of an active 
banking career to a well-earned and honor- 
able position at the top. 

Frank P. Furlong was elected cashier of 
the bank in February, 1900. His abilities 
in his position are well recognized. He has 
been known to the Hartford public for some 
years, although comparatively a young man, 
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and he had a splendid record as postmaster 
of Hartford. January 1, 1912, Mr. Furlong 
was made vice-president in addition to the 
cashiership, and he became a director, suc- 
ceeding the late Pliny Jewell. 

The assistant cashiers are William S. An- 
drews and Addison G. Srainerd. 


Directors. 


The present board of directors of the 
bank is: Henry C. Judd, Ralph H. Ensign, 
D. W. C. Skilton, Charles E. Chase, George 
A. Gay, Harold W. Stevens, Edward B. 
Hatch, John B. Lunger, Everett J. Lake, 
Dr. G. C. F. Williams, Henry H. Goodwin, 
Sidney W. Crofut, Philip B. Gale and Frank 
P. Furlong. 
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STATEMENT. 


The exceptional strength of the bank js 
shown by the following statement: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts 
United States bonds 
Bonds and investments 
Banking house 
Cash and due from banks 
Redemption fund and due 

U. S. treasurer 


$4,200,840.43 
750,000.00 
443,631.65 
591,860.93 
1,418,039.13 


50 0.00 
$7, 445.1 6 214 


$1,200,000.00 
1,118,088.19 

718,500.00 
4,409,033 - 


$7,445,622 14 


Capital 

Surplus and profits 
Circulation 

Deposits 











FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 

















European 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK GETS 
GOLD FROM PARIS. 


CONSIGNMENT of $5,000,000 

in gold and silver has been sent by 
special train from Paris to Berne, and 
placed in the Swiss National 
Bank. The Government continues to 
order quantities of grain from the 
United States. 


was 


HERR HEINRICH VON STEAIN 
ELECTED CHAIRMAN. 


6 bears following statement has been 

issued by the London branch of 
Germany, in succession to Baron von 
Oppenheim, is Herr Heinrich von 
Steain, late deputy chairman, who has, 


in turn as his successor, Herr Justizrat 
Esser. The still vacant position of 
president of the bank will be filled at 
the next meeting of the board. 


THE GREEK MORATORIUM. 


HE new chairman of the Interna- 
tionale Bank of Luxemburg, 
the Bank of Athens: 

“The Greek Government has now 
permitted the head office in Athens and 
the branches of the Bank of Greece 
proper to continue payment of all 
classes of deposits, the service of 
which had been affected by the mora- 
torium. 

“As the payment of deposits by the 
numerous branches of the Bank of 








Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKIVG MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 

















Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Coin and Notes 
Bank Money Orders 


Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Payments on All Parts of the World 


= 


Commercial Credits 
Deposit Accounts 


Custody of Securities 


Drafts, Collections and Cable 


Imports and Exports Financed and Forwarded 


Knauth -Nachod & Ki 


INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York * Leipzig 


Za, 

















Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital Reserve Fund 
$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and 
$1,000 without coupons, payable at six 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months 


the aseeta of the bank, second only to 
Government Deposits and prior to those 
of Depositors. The law requires the 
bank to hold ag security against these 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either in cash, gold or silver 
annum, bullion, readily negotiable securities or 
The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds, 


E. C. CREEL, President 
LIC. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-President 
F. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 





‘. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller 





F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 

















Banco Mexicano 
de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established (906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 825,000.00 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 
Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 














BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Secretary 
FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 


—= i VeAH 


























MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $343,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. 
Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 


Issues Letters of Credit. 





rate for commission and remittance. 








. England; Deutsche Bank Filiaie 


Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 


Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon- 
amburg, Hamburg, Germany. 








Athens outside Greece has at no time 
been interfered with, this extension of 
payments in Greece also causes all 
branches of the business of the bank 
to resume that normal course which ex- 
isted before the war.” 


BANK AMALGAMATION IN GER- 
MANY. 


RRANGEMENTS have been per- 
fected by the Essener Creditan- 
stalt for the taking over permanently 
of a large block of the shares of the 
Essener Bankverein. Both banks are 
associated with the Deutsche Bank. 
The Creditanstalt has a capital of $17,- 
136,000, and the Bankverein a capi- 
tal of $7,140,000. 


Australasian 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA CAP- 
ITAL INCREASES. 


T is announced that the directors of 
the Bank of Australasia intend to 
recommend to the shareholders at a 
general meeting held early this year 
the increase of the capital of the bank 
by the issue to the shareholders of 10,- 
000 new shares of $200 each at a 
premium of $300 per share. Full de- 


tails of the proposed issue will be sent 
to the shareholders in due course. 

The present authorized capital of 
the bank is $10,000,000 of which $8,- 
000,000 has been issued. 


T. A. DIBBS, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER COMMERCIAL BANK- 
ING COMPANY, SYDNEY. 


OINING the service of this bank 
in 1847 and becoming generat 
manager in 1867, T. A. Dibbs has thus 
had over sixty-five years of service, 
forty-five of which have been as the 
chief executive officer. 


A. H. CHAMBERS ELECTED 
CHIEF INSPECTOR. 


H. CHAMBERS, who has been 

for a number of years in- 

spector of the New South Wales and 
Queensland branches of the Union 
Bank of Australia, Ltd., has been ap- 


pointed chief inspector of the bank 
in Melbourne. 


RETIREMENT OF G. H. WOOD. 


H. WOOD, joint general man- 

4 ager of Williams, Deacon’s 
Bank, retired after a service of nearly 
forty-six years, and has been appointed 
a director. John Craig continues as 
general manager, R. T. Hindley, hith- 
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Banco Nacional 
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erto manager in London, being appoint- 
ed assistant general manager. J. J. 
Meagher, manager at the Charing 
Cross branch, succeeds Mr. Hindley as 
manager in London. 


T. J. RUSSELL OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY AND WESTMINS 
TER BANK. 


HE retirement of T. J. Russell, 
the county and colonial manager 
of the London County and Westmins- 
ter Bank, who succeeded Mr. Billing- 
hurst, has been announced. Mr. Rus- 
sell has been connected with the Lon- 
don County and Westminster Bank for 
forty-eight years, and since the amal- 
gamation with the London and Coun- 
ty Bank a few years ago, has devoted 
his attention chiefly to colonial busi- 
ness—a special feature of the bank— 
in which he is an expert. 


DEPUTY GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH BANK. 


"THE question as to deputy-gover- 

norship of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia has been settled by 
the appointment of James Kell, hith- 
erto a sub-inspector of the Bank of 
Australasia. Mr. Kell has the repu- 
tation of being an able and painstak- 
ing officer, and his premotion has been 
well received in banking circles. 


R. B. RIGG APPOINTED IN- 
SPECTOR. 


B. RIGG, who has been manager 
“i of the Melbourne branch of 


the Bank of New Zealand for the past 
nine years, will shortly proceed to New 
Zealand, having been appointed an in- 
spector located at the head office. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


HE Bank of New South Wales has 
decided to rebuild its Melbourne 
office, the plans providing for a stone- 
fronted building of seven stories, of 
which two will be occupied by the bank 
and five will be available for letting. 
The replacement of the existing build- 
ing by one of much greater magnitude 
is in accordance with what has taken 
place in that vicinity during the past 
quarter of a century, but some regret 
will be felt at the disappearance of the 
present building which from the per- 
fection and beauty of its architecture 
was one of the finest in Melbourne. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK DEP- 


UTY GOVERNOR. 


HE Prime Minister, replying to 
Mr. McDougall (Vic.) in the 
Federal Parliament, said that thirty- 
five applications had been received for 
the position of deputy-governor of the 
Commonwealth Bank. James Kell, the 
successful applicant, has been appoint- 
ed on the grounds of age, training and 
general suitability. 
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J.S. SCOTT’S APPOINTMENT. 


S. SCOTT, sub-manager of the 

* Bank of Australasia, Perth, has 

been appointed manager of the West 

Australian branch of the Common- 
wealth Bank. 


Asiatic 
THE FINANCES OF JAPAN. 
OMMENTING on this subject, a 


recent issue of the London 
“Economist” says: 

Japanese finance is once more in a 
critical state, and we hope that those 
in authority at Tokio will take the 
necessary steps to retrieve the posi- 
tion. The reign of the late Emperor, 
which was called the “Era of Enlight- 
enment (Meiji), was indeed a period 
of political reorganization and _ terri- 
torial expansion; that of the present 
Mikado, designated the “Era of 
tighteousness” (Daishé), ought to be 
an epoch of economic recuperation and 
development. It is over forty years 
since the restoration of the Meiji, and 
the Japanese Government has been out- 
wardly transformed. Cabinets come 
and go in quick succession, but unless, 
and until, the country is placed on a 
solid basis of financial strength, no 
external display of military or naval 
force, nor any skill in diplomacy will 
maintain its position among the powers 
of the world. If the army is enlarged 


and the treasury emptied; if taxes rise 
and credit falls, Europe will regard 
Japan as a diminishing factor in world 
politics. Do the statesmen and the 
people of Japan realize where they 
stand now? If the latest Reuter tele- 
gram accurately summarizes the situa- 
tion, the new premier, Prince Katsura, 
lias prevailed over the military expan- 
sionists, but without effecting any sub- 
stantial economies. 

The last ministry fell in a strenuous 
attempt at financial retrenchment. It 
sought to reduce by some ten per cent. 
the annual expenditures of each de- 
partment, postponing all schemes of 
capital outlay, especially those of an 
unproductive nature. Its fall was 
brought about by the army, whose lead- 
ers insisted upon adding two divisions 
to the Korean forces. A well-informed 
journalist seems to have disclosed the 
true secret of the trouble. The mili- 
tary expansionists have been appropri- 
ating, in a cleverly disguised manner, 
more moneys than they actually want- 
ed for the objects specified in the Bud- 
get, so that they could begin buying 
land and constructing barracks in 
Korea before a formal sanction to their 
scheme was given by the Imperial Diet. 
If, therefore, they had gone on to com- 
plete the work thus surreptitiously 
commenced, without additional appro- 
priation for that specified object, then 
the other departments and the Japan- 


ese press would have exposed the un- 
constitutional methods adopted by the 


military bureaucracy. Their insistence 
upon the addition of two more divi- 
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sions, in the face of financial difficul- 
ties and evident public disapproval, is 
explained by their anxiety to cover up 
these irregularities. The pretext for 
army expansion in Japan is the suppo- 
sition that Russia will soon be forcing 
her way once more to an ice-free port 
on the Pacific. But the expansionists 
themselves must be well aware that an 
insignificant increment in their Conti- 
nental force would make littie differ- 
ence—more particularly now that the 
double tracking of the Siberian rail- 
way is approaching completion. Be- 
sides, Russia is not likely to attempt 
any violent measure in the Far East, 
at least, for some time to come. There 
are other fish to fry in Persia and Ar- 
menia, to say nothing of the revolu- 
tionary movements in the very heart of 
the Empire. The fears expressed by 
the Japanese naval experts and armor- 
plate interests about the aggressive de- 
signs of the American navy are still 
more chimerical and preposterous. 
The sudden collapse of the Constitu- 
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tional party (Seiyukai) ministry, 
which commanded the majority of the 
House of Representatives and had the 
hearty support of public opinion, is 
said to indicate that Marquis Saionji’s 
tactics were to force his antagonists 
into a position of responsibility where 
they would have to mend their ways. 
Perceiving this, Count Terauchi, Gov- 
ernor-General of Korea, who had been 
considered the legitimate successor of 
Prince Katsura—especially after the 
latter retired from active politics and 
became Lord Chamberlain to the young 
sovereign—shrank as leader of the mil- 
itary clique from the thankless dilem- 
ma either of yielding to the policy of 
retrenchment (which would have exas- 
perated his partisans), or of enforcing 
the expansionist measures, for these 
would have aroused strong indignation 
among the people, even if he could 
have won over by corruption a sem- 
blance of majority in the Lower House. 
Hence the return of Prince Katsura, 
who is popular with Stock Exchange 
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interests in Japan, and has a reputa- 
tion for securing majorities in the Diet. 

With reference to the present finan- 
cial situation, a well-known Japanese 
is reported to have said after the res- 
ignation of, the Saionji cabinet: 

“This crisis was anticipated from 
last year. We early prophesied the 
collapse of the ministry on account of 
the difficulty of carrying out the Bud- 
get for the present year, and the diffi- 


culty of compiling the Budget for next 


year. In carrying out the Budget for 
the present year the Government re- 
quired a loan of over yen 200,000,000; 
that loan has not yet been floated. This 
fact is admitted by Mr. Yamamoto, the 
ex-finance minister, who declared that 
it was difficult to raise the loan before 
the end of the year, and admitted that 
the redemption of the bonds to the 
amount of yen 50,000,000, pledged to 
be carried out this year, has not been 
effected. A foreign loan can hardly be 
raised at present with the credit Jap- 
anese finance enjoys abroad and the 
Balkan troubles, so the only course 
left is to issue Exchequer bills. The 
interest on Exchequer bills is now paid 
at a rate as high as 1.7 sen, or over 
6.2 per cent., and yet the bills are not 
satisfactorily subscribed for. If these 
bills are to be issued in any large 
amount, it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to pay the interest at a higher 
rate. If an interest of two sen, or 7.3 
per cent., is paid on Exchequer bills, 
the result will be a heavy slump in the 
mark:t price of Government bonds, 





which now stand at yen 2,500,000,- 
000.” 


The reasoning may be incorrect, but 
the facts which lie behind are signifi- 
cant. The boasted Sinking Fund and 
the scheme for redeeming the National 
Debt of Japan are seen now to have 
been the illusions which we prophesied 
them to be; and now that the gold re- 
serve is approaching exhaustion, the 
Government is compelled either to re- 
duce expenditure or to raise taxes, or 
to borrow in a falling market. The 
absurdity is that the military party in 
Japan should be reducing the country 
to this plight in preparation for a war 
which would be a financial impossibil- 
ity! 

The heavy increase of taxation, and 
especially of the customs, has seriously 
affected the power of Japanese manu- 
facturers to compete with Great Brit- 
ain and Germany in neutral markets. 
In fact, for some years economic con- 
ditions have been artificial. As a Jap- 
anese observer says: “After the Chino- 
Japanese war the money acquired as 
indemnity deranged Japan’s economics 
through an unnatural, artificial expan- 
sion of industries and an abrupt rise of 
prices. The money borrowed from 
Europe and America after the war with 
Russia has made prices still higher, and 
it has been expended in unproductive 
ways, such as enlargement of army and 
navy.” In countries governed main- 
ly by military men, the increase of ex- 
penditure and taxes is usually accom- 
panied by protection. It is in this way. 
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as Bismarck found, that the big finan- 
ciers who exploit protective tariffs can 
be induced to favor military and naval 
expenditure. But with an income-tax 
rising to five shillings in the pound, 
and an already high tariff, Japan has 
reached the limit of taxation, and as 
the revenue extracted is employed un- 
productively, there is not much chance 
of her wealth and capital increasing. 
The danger is that she should fall un- 
der international control, and suffer 
the fate of Turkey or China. It would, 
indeed, be a strange and melancholy 
comment upon what is called military 
patriotism if it brought the Govern- 
ment of Japan under the tutelage of 
Europe. It is in the most friendly 


spirit that we anxiously urge upon the 
Japanese authorities a change of spirit, 
method and policy before it is too late. 


CHENGLUNG BANK. 


[T° is said that the capital ($498,000) 

of the Chenglung Bank, a Japan- 
ese institution, which commenced busi- 
ness in the summer of 1911, is found 
to be inadequate at present through 
the extensiveness of its business. The 
directors propose to issue a call for the 
remainder due on the shares issued and 
further to increase the total share cap- 
ital to $1,494,000. 


BANKING ORDINANCES AND 
REGULATIONS OF CHOSEN. 


RDINANCES have been passed 
requiring permits from the Gov- 
ernor-General of Chosen for the con- 
duct of banking business, to restrict 
loans in such business to money only, 
to require monthly and semi-annual re- 
ports, to prescribe banking hours and 
holidays, to describe procedure to be 
followed in cases of liquidation, and to 
provide penalties of fines and imprison- 
ment in certain cases. The last arti- 
cle in the ordinance preserves the pow- 
er of the Governor-General to make 
such further provisions as may be 
necessary. The only foreign banks 
now having branches or agencies in 


Chosen are the Hongkong & Shanghai 
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Banking Corporation and the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
both British corporations. 


BANKERS AND THE STATE OF 
PERSIA. 


A’ the meeting of the Imperial Bank 

of Persia, held during December 
in London, it was reported that the 
gross profits amounted to $674,140, to 
which had to be added $137,130 
brought forward. Sir Thomas Jack- 
son, chairman, said he thought they had 
reason to be well content with the 
year’s working, although the profits were 
somewhat less than in previous years, 
owing to the unrest which prevailed. 
The position of the bank was a sound 
and satisfactory one, and it paid the 
same dividend. 


Latin America 


NEW BRANCH IN ARGENTINE. 


BRANCH of the Bank Anglo 
Sud America has been opened in 
Rosario, Argentine Republic. 


BANK ORGANIZED IN CHILE. 


BANK with a capital of $146,000 

has been organized in Concepcion. 
The president of the institution is 
Primitivo A. Barrio. 


OPENING OF THE BANK AT 
MEDELLIN. 


HE bank at Medillin, Colombia, re- 

cently organized by German and 

Colombian capitalists, has been opened 
for the transaction of business. 


BANK OF COSTA RICA. 


UP to October 28, 1912, the Bank of 

Costa Rica had issued bank notes 
to the amount of $930,000, $522,106 of 
which was then in circulation, the re- 
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mainder of the issue, with the excep- 
tion of $23,250 which had been with- 
drawn from circulation, being on hand 
in the bank. The gold reserve of this 
bank on the date mentioned, including 
domestic and foreign coins, amounted 
to a value of $896,085. 


BANK OF VENEZUELA. 
N October 1, 1912, the Bank of 


Venezuela changed the interest 
rate charged by it on current accounts 
to nine per cent. per annum instead of 
twelve per cent. The bank also pays a 
rate of interest on deposit. 


NATIONAL BANK FOR PANAMA. 


A the National Assembly of Panama 
for the establishment of a national 
bank charged with the supervision and 
collection of all Government duties and 
taxes. It is reported that prominent 
American capitalists are interested in 
the concern. 


PROJECT has been presented to 


NEW BANK IN ECUADOR. 
PETITION has been filed for the 


charter of a new bank to be es- 


A 


tablished at Quito, with a branch at 


Guayaquil. The institution is to be 
known as the Banco Central Ecuatori- 
ano, ind is to be capitalized at 1,000,- 
000 sucres, or about $500,000 United 
States gold. The people directly in- 
teresid represent several different na- 


tionalities, and it is said that the pri- 
mary object of the bank is to provide 
a medium through which to obtain cap- 
ital for the prosecution of public 
works of various kinds in Ecuador. 


BANCO MINERO, CHIHUAHUA. 


[N a statement of November 30, 1912, 

the Banco Minero, Chihuahau, Mex- 
ico reports a surplus fund of $1,591,869 
and deposits of $11,517,760. This 
bank has a capital of $5,000,000. 
Jesus J. Falomir is manager and Luis 
Perez, assistant cashier. 


> 


BANKS IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 
[From Consul W. L. Avery, Belize.| 


HE Honduras Government Gazette 

of December 7, 1912, gives the 

following notice of the taking over by 

the Royal Bank of Canada of the only 

bank in that colony, viz.: the Bank of 
British Honduras: 


Notice is hereby given that the prop- 
erty, undertaking and assets of the 
Bank of British Honduras (Ltd.) (in- 
corporated under chapter 87 of the 
Consolidated Laws of British Hondu- 
ras), have as on the 14th day of Octo- 
ber, 1912, been purchased by the Royal 
Bank of Canada. As from the last- 
mentioned date the Royal Bank of 
Canada will have the benefit of all sub- 
sisting contracts and book debts made 
with or owing to the Bank of British 
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Honduras (Ltd.) and will discharge 
the debts and liabilities of the last- 
mentioned bank. The business of the 
Bank of British Honduras (Ltd.) 
has been purchased as a_— go- 
ing concern, and __ the Royal 
Bank of Canada will continue to 
carry on such business at the office for- 
merly occupied by the Bank of British 
Honduras (Ltd.). Mr. R. L. Heustis 
has been appointed manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Belize. 

The Bank of British Honduras, with 
a capital of $100,000, began business 
in January, 1903. Previous to that 
date deposits had been received, inter- 
est paid and exchange sold by the larg- 
er mercantile houses of Belize; but the 
need of a bank being evident an Amer- 
ican succeeded in supplying the need, 
and the record of what is now the “old” 
bank was a success from the start. The 
average dividend has been twelve per 
cert., the stock advancing to 230, at 
which figure ($230,000) the purchasing 
bank makes public the transfer. 
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This change will undoubtedly 
strengthen the banking business of Be- 
lize, as the bank now operating is one 
of the thirty branches of the Royal 
Bank of Canada established in the 
West Indies and in British Honduras, 
with the advantages of $11,300,000 
capital of the home bank behind it. 

THE TRUST COMPANY 
CUBA, HAVANA. 

NE of the better known institu- 
tions in the West Indies, the 
Trust Company of Cuba, Havana, 
shows a healthy condition in its state- 
ment of December 31, 1912, reporting 
deposits aggregating $4,442,105, and 
surplus and undivided profits of over 
$160,000, with a working capital of 
$500,000. The past year was a very 
successful one, the profits for 1912 fig- 
uring about eighteen per cent. as to 
capital. After paying an annual divi- 
dent of six per cent., $45,000 was 
added to surplus and $14,000 carried 
over in undivided profits. 


Or 


The Value of Gold 


“TBE present value of gold is 

$20.671834625323 per fine ounce, 
according to the computation tables of 
the United States Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of the Mint. The av- 
erage commercial price of silver in 1911 
was 53 cents per fine ounce. The 
world’s production of gold in 1911 was 
estimated at $467,449,600. Africa was 


American Real 


HE twenty-fifth annual statement 
of this company, recently pub- 
lished, shows assets of $27,202,824.19 
and $2,188,805.50 surplus. Political 
and other disturbances of the past year 
have not interfered with the company’s 
normal rate of growth. 

Operations of the company have been 
largely confined to the line of the 
northward growth of New York city, 
and several high-grade Manhattan ren- 
tal properties have been added to the 
company’s possessions. Large sales of 


by far the greatest producer, with 
$192,972,100; the United States came 
second, with $96,233,500; Australasia 
third, $59,187,900, and Mexico fourth, 
$29,196,000. Other large producers 
were Russia and Finland, $24,865,000; 
China, $10,000,000; British India, $9.- 
762,100. South America as a whole 
produced nearly $17,000,000. 


Estate Company 


lots have been made for immediate im- 
provement in the past year and over 
thirty apartment houses constructed in 
one district of the Bronx. 

During the twenty-five years of its 
history this company has, through the 
medium of its small denominations and 
installment bond issues, been the means 
of serving thousands of investors to 
whom it has returned upwards of 
$11,000,000 in principal and interest. 
It has over 18,000 active investors, 4 
large number of whom are re-investors. 





A. I. B. Post-Graduate Educational 
Course 


NDOUBTEDLY the most import- 
ant step taken by the American 
Institute of Banking during recent 
years was the adoption at the Salt Lake 
City convention of a post-graduate ed- 
ucational course. 

The work of the committee which has 
this in charge includes the establish- 
ment of a post-graduate course of edu- 
cation, and in accordance with the plan 
adopted by the convention, the forma- 
tion in each city of bodies to be known 
as “chapter forums,” which will take 


up the solution of local topics such as 
exchange charges, advertising schemes, 
etc. 

The need of associations in the vari- 
ous cities where bank officers and senior 
clerks can exchange ideas and propose 
improvements in present banking meth- 
ods has been apparent to progressive 
bankers for some time. There are many 
unsettled banking problems, and the 
sessions of these recently organized 
forums in the principal cities should 
result in definite good. 


Laundering of Notes 


“THE machinery for laundering cur- 

rency notes, including national 
bank notes, says the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been perfected. A number of machines 
have already been constructed and the 
complete number will very soon be 
ready and put in operation. The 
Treasurer's office and all the Sub- 
Treasury offices either are or soon will 
be adequately equipped for this inter- 
esting service—which in the end will 
furnish to the people a complete and 
constant supply of clean currency. This 
reform besides its other advantages and 


attractions, will mean a saving to the 
government of more than $500,000 per 
annum. 

The laundering machines can be pro- 
duced at a sufficiently moderate cost 
and can be operated cheaply enough to 
warrant their use by the larger banks, 
by the clearing-houses, and by the larg- 
er retail stores. There is every reason 
to expect that their use will spread ac- 
cordingly; thus adding still more to the 
convenience and satisfaction of the pub- 
lic, and increasing the saving to the 
government. 


Big Bank Profits 


CCORDING to a _ Washington 
dispatch profits of more than 
$80,000,000 have been made by the 
First National Bank of New York since 
its organization with a capital of $500,- 
000 in 1863, George F. Baker, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
the bank testifying before the House 
moncy trust committee. Mr. Baker told 
the committee the bank had paid divi- 


dends of 226 per cent., or more than 
twice the total capitalization, which 
now is $10,000,000, in the four years 
since 1908. Samuel Untermyer, coun- 
sel for the committee, calculated from 
the figures supplied by Mr. Baker, that 
since the latter assumed the presidency 
of the institution in 1873 the bank has 
paid’ dividends of 18550 per cent. on 
its original capitalizaton. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—These men are said to be interested in 
the new Commercial National Bank, Long 
Island City, of which E. V. Connolly was 
recently chosen president: Horace Have- 
meyer, son of H. O. Havemeyer; L. N. 
Hine, son of Francis L. Hine; A. D. Sey- 
mour, president of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, and H. A. Mollenhauer, head 
of the Mollenhauer Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. 


—George F. Gentes has been elected 
cashier of the Aetna National Bank, suc- 
ceeding E. V. Connolly, who resigned to 
take the presidency of the new Commercial 
National Bank of Long Island City. Mr. 
Gentes, who entered the employ of the 
Aetna in 1907, was made assistant cashier 
last summer. 
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—An application to list the full author- 
ized capital, amounting to $4,000,000, of 
the Irving National Bank has been approved 
by the Governing Committee of the New 
York Stock Exchange. With the merger 
ot the Mercantile National Bank and the 
Irving National Exchange Bank, six 
months ago, the latter increased its capital 
from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 and changed 
its name to the Irving National Bank. ‘he 
consolidated institution reported deposits 
on November 26 of $41,955,096, and total 
resources of $50,812,773. 


—William C. Potter, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has been elected 
a director of that institution. 


—Much good work is being done by the 
New York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, which is situated in the 
Packard School Building at 138 East 
Thirty-fifth street. 

Educational courses and lectures are 
given and in addition to this educational 
work a certain amount of time is devoted to 
social diversion. The association numbers 
2000 members, and every effort is made to 
bring members into close fellowship with 
each other and gain the advantages of mu- 
tual friendship. Regular members of the 
chapter are connected with banks of Hobo- 
ken, Jersey City, Newark, Plainfield, Engle- 
wood, Paterson, New Rochelle, Yonkers and 
many other nearby towns. 


—Through the merger last month of two 
of the largest triist companies in Brooklyn, 
there was created an organization with de- 
posits of $24,000,000 and resources of over 
$30,000,000. The institutions concerned in 
the proceedings are the Long Island Loan 
and Trust Company and the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, and they have been merged through 
the absorption of the first named company 
by the Brooklyn Trust Company. The plans 





RUDOLPH GUENTHER 


Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway Phone 490 Cortland! 
Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 


would be pleased toconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 
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R. B. MELLON, Vice-President 


B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier 





Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3% will be paid. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
A. W. MELLON, President 


W. S. MITCHELL, Cashier 


H. 8. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 


Resources Over 50 Millions 


A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 


A. W. MCELDOWNEY, Aast. Cashier 























for the merger have been agreed to by the 
directors and were passed upon by the re- 
spective stockholders on January 13. The 
united companies each have a capital of 
$1,000,000. In carrying out the consolida- 
tion the stockholders of the Long Island 
Loan and Trust Company received part 
cash and part stock for their holdings; in 
exchange for the 10,000 shares of the latter the 
Brooklyn ‘Trust Company issued in the inter- 
est of the stockholders of the Long Island 
Trust Company 5000 new shares (increasing 
its capital to $1,500,000 and paid in cash $220 
per share for the other 5000 shares of Long 
Island Loan and Trust stock. The com- 
pany resulting from the consolidation is the 
largest in Brooklyn Borough. Under the 
ew call of December 26 the Brooklyn Trust 
Company had deposits of $16,767,501 and re- 
sources of $20,653,329, while the Long Island 
Loan and Trust Company on the same date 
reported deposits of $7,400,732 and _ re- 
sources of $10,639,790. Theodore F. Miller, 
the present head of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company continues as president of the con- 
solidated institution, and David H. Lanman, 
formeriy a vice-president of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company, remains in that capacity. 
Clinton L. Rossiter, first vice-president of 
the Lonz Island Loan and Trust Company, 
Joins the management of the enlarged com- 
pany as a vice-president, and F. J. W. Dil- 











ler, secretary of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, is also a vice-president. It is under- 
stood that the new board, consisting of 
twenty-four members, will be made up of 
those serving in the respective directorates. 
The preliminary negotiations for the mer- 
ger were conducted by Alexander T. White, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, and senior mem- 
ber of the banking firm of White, Weld & 
Co., and David G. Legget, president of the 
Long Island Loan and Trust Company. 


—The Canton Art Metal Company is 
furnishing and installing the steel counters, 
steel trucks and omnibuses, special steel 
cases for filing purposes and steel vault 
equipment, for the Irving National Bank 
and the Broadway Trust Company in the 
new fifty-story Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 


—Consent to open a branch in Berlin, 
Germany, has been given to the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company by George C. 
Van Tuyl, Jr., State Superintendent of 
Banks. This will be the first American 
company to establish an office in Germany. 

President E. S. Marston said in his ap- 
plication that the company considered it 
desirable to open a branch for the conven- 
ience of Americans traveling in Germany 
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and for those having relations with for ‘ign 
business houses. This company already has 
successful branches in Paris and Lon lon, 
as has also the Equitable Trust Company, 


—National banks throughout the city 
held their annual meetings of stockholders 
during the past month and in a number of 
banks new directors were chosen to fill va- 
cancies or to replace directors. Many 
State banks also elected directors. These 
changes of national banks are announced: 


Aetna National—Frank A. Horne and 
Edward J. Vintschger, elected directors in 
place of Edgar H. Cook and Frederick W. 
Dunbar, resigned. 

Battery Park National—Arthur W. Hille- 
brand elected to succeed Calvin Tompkins 
as a member of the board of directors. 

Chemical National—Herbert K. Twitchell] 
chosen to succeed the late George G. De 
Witt as a director. 

Citizens’ Central National—Charles A. 
Munn and Frank Presbrey added to the 
board of directors. 

Fifth National—Charles Kaye, Edward 
E. Watts and William S. Beckley added to 
the board. 

Fourth National—F. de C. Sullivan suc- 
ceeded Morton F. Plant on the board. 

Hanover National—Francis T. Maxwell 
added to the board. 

Harriman National—Parmley W. Herrick 
of Cleveland, son of Myron T. Herrick, 
Ambassador to France, was elected a direc- 
tor. The retiring directors were re-elected. 

Irving National—William Childs, Jr., 
Horace Havemeyer and Harry Williams 
added to the board. Willis G. Nash re- 
signed as a director. 

Liberty National—Edward S. Moore 
added to the board. 

Merchants’ National—J. Archibald Mur- 
ray added to the board. 

National City—H. R. Eldridge, formerly 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Houston, Texas, and C. V. Rich, in 
charge of the City Bank’s bond department, 
elected additional vice -presidents. H. V. 
Cann was made manager of the foreign ex- 
change department and James Matthews 
manager of the credit department. 

National Park—William O. Jones, who 
entered the service of the bank as assistant 
cashier in 1902, was elected a vice-president. 
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National Reserve Bank—Lynn_ Dinkins 
succeeded Samuel Bettle in the board of 
directors. 

New York County National—Timothy 
N. Cheesman succeeded William Carpenter, 
resigned. Robert W. DeForest added to 
the board. 

Seaboard National—Francis M. Weld 
added to the board. 

Sherman National—C. G. Colyer elected 
in the place of W. H. Macleay on the board. 

Edward S. Moore, who was elected a 
director of the Liberty National, is vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Paicfic Railway and is a son of W. H. 
Moore of the Rock Island Company. 

Stockholders of the New York Title In- 
surance Company elected Benjamin L. 
Allen, vice-president of the Columbia- 
Knickerbocker Trust Company a director to 
fill a vacancy. 

These elections of State bank directors 
are also announced: 

Century Bank—Everett Crawford, James 
Decker and Frank R. Lawrence elected di- 
rectors to succeed Charles A. Frank, Max 
Radt and S. D. Scudder, resigned. 

German Exchange—George M. Adrian 
elected a director to succeed Frederick 
Ohmeis. 

Mutual Bank—Thomas V. Vietor, of 
Frederick Vietor & Achelis, and Joseph H. 
Emery, president of Lord & Taylor, added 
to the board. 

Public Bank—Henry Ollesheimer, Philip 
Berolzheimer, Louis Biel, M. A. Isaacs, 
Nathan N. Markwell, John Eislie and C.-C. 
Anderson. Capital increased from $300,000 
to $600,000. 


—Charles L. Bernheimer has been elected 
a director of the Citizens’ Central National 
Bank to fill a vacancy. The bank has de- 
clared » quarterly dividend of two per cent., 
thus placing its stock on an eight per cent. 
basis, a; against six per cent. heretofore. 


—Nicholas Biddle, a trustee of the Astor 
estate, iias been elected a director of the 





United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Robert A. Graniss. 


—At a recent meeting of the board of the 
North Side Bank of Brooklyn Borough, 
Lewis E. Pierson, of Austin, Nichols & 
Co., and Horace Havemeyer were elected 
directors. The institution recently obtained 
consent from the State Superintendent of 
Banks to change its principal place of 
business from 33-35 Grand street, Brooklyn, 
to 227 Havemeyer street. With this change 
the Grand street office becomes a branch. 


—An appropriate picture in colors, show- 
ing the interior of the National Park Bank, 
was sent to the customers of the bank dur- 
ing New Year’s week. It is three and a 
half feet high by two and a half feet wide, 
on steel, in a massive frame, and is an ex- 
cellent view of the interior of the bank con- 
struction, showing Agriculture, Art, Indus- 
try, etc., as shown on the walls of the bank- 
ing room. 


—The new Transatlantic Trust Company, 
67-69 William street, which opened for 
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bines all of the following features: 


from the eyes. 
systems. 


FRINK REFLECTORS are made 





REFLECTORS for desk and screen lighting. You should have our catalog giving complete details. Write 
our nearest branch for a copy. 
a 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
Sole Selling Agents for Frink Products 

Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Baltimere Chicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse 

For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd. (1954) 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 





The Bankers Trust Company, New York, one of the greatest financial institutions in the 
world, and noteworthy for its up-to-date office equipment, 
REFLECTOR SYSTEM in preference to all others for lightingits desks and counter screens. 

The FRINK REFLECTOR SYSTEM is the only method of desk illumination which com- 


Evenly diffused light over entire working surface. 
No shadows and no glare ‘to cause “eye strain” 


to harmonize 
Hundreds of leading Banks and Trust Companies throughout the 


recently installed the FRINK 


Source of light completely screened 
as with ordinary lighting 


perfectly with any desk or office fittings 
country have adopted FRINK 











22, 1912, is making very fa- 
vorable progress. The company’s statement 
at the close of business December 31, 1912, 
shows surplus, $343,512; capital, $700,000, 
and aggregate deposits, $3,706,767. Many 
prominent bankers are directors. Julius 
Pirnitzer is president. 


business May 


—A branch of the Corn Exchange Bank 
has been established at Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street. 


—In the past twelve months the Chelsea 
Exchange Bank, 266 West Thirty-fourth 
street, of which A. E. Stilger is president, 
has increased its deposits from $1,922,439, 
December 16, 1911, to $3,304,906, December 
16, 1912. The bank’s surplus and _ profits 
are $188,450, in addition to a capital of 
$400,000, on which it is paying six per cent. 
dividends per annum. 


—James E. Miller, secretary of the Co- 
lumbia-Knickerbocker Trust Company, has 
been elected a vice-president. He will be 
located at the uptown office of the company 
at Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth street. 


The Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust 
Company has adopted a life insurance plan 
in the interest of the families of those in its 
service. Under arangements made with the 
New York Life Insurance Company, ordi- 
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nary life policies of $1,000 each will be is- 
sued (without a physical examination) to all 
the employees of the trust company who 
have been with it for at least five months. 
The policies will remain in force as long as 
the insured continues in the employ of the 
company. 


—The New York Trust Company has also 
put in force for the benefit of its employees 
a life insurance system. As in the case of 
the Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 


pany, the policies, which are for $1,000 
each, are issued through the New York 
Life. 

—R. J. F. Allen, chief clerk of the Guar- 


anty Trust Company, has been elected as- 
sistant trust officer of that institution. John 
J. Lewis succeeds Mr. Allen as chief clerk. 


—The New York Trust Company closes 
the past year of business with earnings of 
over forty per cent. on its capital of $3,000,- 
000. In all the company paid thirty-two 
per cent. in dividends to stockholders and 
added over eight per cent. to surplus and 
undivided profits, which stood at $11,832,- 
901, January 1, 1913. 


—The State Banking Department has 
given consent to the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany to change the location of the principal 
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The Passaic Metal Ware Company 


announce the completion and occupation of 
their new factory at Passaic, New Jersey, 
and their unequalled facilities for the design 
and manufacture of 


Art Metal Pictures and Advertising 
Specialties for Banks 


In addition to the erection and equip- 
ment of the largest and most complete plant 
in the country for decorating metal, the 
company employs a corps of skilled and 
experienced artists, artisans and salesmen, 
thereby insuring excellent work in all de- 
partments. 

This company makes superior goods and 
renders superior service with all that this 
implies. 

The colored frontispiece in this issue is a reproduction of one 
of our pictures 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
% Rector Street Peoples Gas Building 





























copy of article entitled 


BANKERS TRUST CO., New York. 

GUARANTY TRUST CO., New York. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, New York. 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

MARINE NATIONAL BANK, Buffalo 








IMPORTANT 


Bankers contemplating making changes in Banking Rooms, send fora 


“Scientific Arrangement and Furnishing of Offices” 
which will be forwarded gratis upon request. 


THOMAS BRUCE BOYD, sfeciarist. 286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Telephone, Madison Square 6681 
REFERENCES 
Do not judge a man’s ability by what he says—but what he has done for others 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA. 


WHITNEY CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New Orleans. 

ESSEX COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
Newark. 

FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK, Boston. 














place of business from 754 Broadway to the 
Woolworth Building, and also to the open- 
ing of a branch office at 754 Broadway 
after March 1, 1913. 


—Henry W. de Forest has been elected a 
director of the United States Trust Com- 
pany to succeed the late George F. Vietor. 


—The surplus fund of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank was increased the first of Jan- 
uary. Their capital is now $3,000,000, with 
surplus and profits of $14,000,000. 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the International Banking Corporation, 60 
Wall street, Frank P. Frazier, Minor C. 
Keith, William Barclay Parsons and J. G. 
White were elected directors in place of J. 
S. Fearon, H. C. Pierce and H. S. Man- 
ning, and to fill an existing vacancy. At a 
recent meeting of the board the directors 
elected Thomas H. Hubbard chairman; H. 
T. S. Green, president and general man- 
ager; John Hubbard, treasurer and _ secre- 
tary. Mr. Green has been with the corpo- 
ration since 1906, serving at several of its 
branches, and became general manager in 
1910. 


—In response to the recent call of the 
State superintendent of banks for a state- 
ment as of close of business December 26, 
the Guaranty Trust Company reports de- 
posits of $168,417,464, which is a gain of 





Chauffeur’s Complete Outfit Sacrificed 


Consisting elegant mink fur lined coat, 
Persian lamb collar, $35; pair of elegant 
bear robes, $15 each; raccoon cap, $5; pair 
of fur gloves, $4; pair of goggles, 50 cents: 
one pair leather leggings, $3.50. ‘Will sell 
separately or the lot; all new, never worn. 
Original price, $225. 
G. CHASE, 118 East 28th St., New York 











over $12,609,000 since the corresponding re- 
port of a year ago. The total resources of 
this institution are more than $223,000,000. 


—Announcement has just been made ot 
the tormation o1 a Co-partnersaiy, under the 
name of Peck, Rasmus & ‘Truesdale, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, to 
carry on a general investinent business and 
the purchase and sale of stocks and bonds 
on commission. ‘The members of the firm 
are Arthur N. Peck, William ‘I’. Rasmus 
and Calvin Truesdale. 


A pension plan has been adopted for 
employees of the Bankers Trust Company. 
As a nucleus $75,090 has been appropriated. 
Annual appropriations will be made here- 
after according to the needs of the fund and 
the profits of the company. With the 
inauguration of the plan the yearly bonus 
system will be abolished. 

The pensicn system is based on those of 
the First National Banks of New York and 
Chicago. Membership in the association 
will be voluntary on the part of employees, 
who will be required to pay in three per 
cent. of their salaries. Fifteen years of 
service are required before a member may 
benefit from the fund. In case of earlier 
retirement or incapacity he will receive 
what he has paid in, with four per cent. in- 
terest, but no pension. A member may re- 
tire on a pension at sixty years, and must 
so retire at sixty-five, unless the company 
requests him to remain in active service. 

Pensions will be based on length of ser- 
vice, the annual amount being as many fif- 
tieths of his salary as his years of service, 
except that it shall not exceed thirty-five 
fiftieths, or $5,000 a year. 

For less than twenty-five years’ service 
the pension is to run the length of time of 
such service. For twenty-five years or more 
of service it is to continue until death. For 
incapacity before sixty it is to be based on 
the number of years of service. 

The widow of an employee eligible for 4 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


106 East (9th Street ... 


BANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 


ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 

















pension will receive until remarriage or 
death half the amount to which the hus- 
band would have been entitled. Similar 
provision is made for children up to the 
age of sixteen. 

Sixteen employees of the company are 
now more than fifty and five are more than 
sixty years old. 


\ well-merited promotion and one 
which meets the approval of banking men in 
all sections of the country, is the election of 
William O. Jones, formerly assistant cashier 
of the National Park Bank, to the vice- 
presidency in that institution. 

Mr. Jones, through his interest in bank- 
ers’ associations, is well known to a large 
circle of bankers, to which the success of 
the National Park Bank as a reserve insti- 
tution is partly due. He has had a thor- 
ough business training. 

After his graduation from Oberlin Col- 
lege he was for a number of years con- 
nected with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
at St. Paul, serving most of the time as 
private secretary to its general manager. 
After spending two years in banking in 
Eastern Kansas, Mr. Jones, in 1889, entered 
the service of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, where, for a number of years, 
he was private secretary to its president, 
Henry W. Cannon, and later as assistant 


cashier under William H. Porter, now a 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
In 1903, Mr. Jones became identified with 
the National Park Bank as assistant cash- 
ier, and has since served that institution 
continuously. His outside interests are lim- 
ited, being a director of the Broadway 
Trust Company of Manhattan, as well as 
in the Brooklyn branch of the same institu- 
tion, the American Law Book Company of 
New York and the Manor Realty Company 
of Brooklyn. 


Philadelphia 


John E. Gossling, cashier of the Second 
National Bank, has been elected a director 
of the institution, succeeding the late David 
C. Nimlet. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadel- 
phia on January 7, William W. Supplee, 
desiring to be relieved of responsibility out- 
side of his regular business, resigned as 
vice-president of the institution. Mr. Sup- 
plee remains as a director. Merritt N. 
Willits, Jr., cashier of the bank, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Supplee as vice- 
president and has also been chosen to the 
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Capital - $6,000,000 
Surplus - $6,000,000 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
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The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH 8S. HOUSE, Cashier. 
KOBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JUHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 








directorate. Newton W. Corson, heretofore 
assistant cashier, has been appointed cash- 
ier. Mr. Willits entered the bank about 
twenty years ago; in 1900 he became as- 
sistant cashier, and since 1910 he had been 
the cashier. Mr. Corson has been with the 
institution since 1900; he was given the 
post of assistant cashier in 1910. 


—John Stokes Adams, trust officer of the 
Merchants’ Union Trust Company has been 
elected a vice-president of the institution. 
He has been elected a director to succeed 
the late Frank W. Paul. Heverin S. Reed 
has been chosen real estate officer of the 
company and Henry L. Casselberry becomes 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 


—John C. Knox, cashier of the National 
Bank of Germantown has been elected a 
director of that institution. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Girard Trust Company the fol- 
lowing managers, whose terms of office then 
expired, were re-elected for four years: 
William H. Gaw, Francis I. Gowen, George 
H. McFadden, Henry Tatnall and Isaac H. 
Clothier. The company reports net profits 
for the fiscal year ending November 30 of 
$1,110,612, of which $900,000 was applied in 
dividends and $210,612 has been cariedfor- 
ward to undivided profits, which amount 
stands at $2,577,129, exclusive of the value 
of the banking house, vaults, ete., the cost 
of which was paid for out of the earnings 
of past years and charged off. 


—I. J. Dohan, president of the Beneficial 
Savings Fund Society, has been elected a 
director of the Market Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


—Charles V. Thackera, assistant treas- 
urer and manager of the branch office of 
the Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit and 
Insurance Company, has resigned to become 
identified with private interests. 
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—Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking had as its guests Jan- 
uary 10, Alexander Gilbert, president of the 
Market and Fulton National Bank, and 
Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

Mr. Gilbert addressed the chapter on the 


currency question, speaking in terms 
of praise of our present § National 
Bank Act, but said it was fifty years 


old and that those who had drafted it had 
not gone quite far enough to enable it to 
serve the needs of the present times of 
great corporations and wonderful expan- 
sion. Clearly and succinctly he pointed out 
how the bill now before Congress would, if 
put into operation, allay the fear which is 
always sub-conscious in the mind of the 
business and banking world, and by auto- 
matically meeting the commercial needs of 
expanding and contracting business, would 
do away with the recurring stress and fluc- 
tuating values in commodities and securi- 
ties which are now so prevalent and inex- 
cusable in a country of the size and impor- 
tance of the United States. He also laid 
great stress on the part played in our finan- 
cial problems and general welfare by the 
superabundant extravagance of those in 
high and low places, as well as the evils of 
excessive speculation and over-expansion in 
business. He ended his address by a sim- 
ple and impressive plea to the bankers and 
community at large to become actively in- 
terested in the currency bill to the extent 
of advocating it to their senators and rep- 
presentatives. 


Rudolph Ellis, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, has been elected a director 
ot the Franklin National. 


J. B. Van Dyke was recently elected a 
director of the First National Bank to suc 
ceed the late David C. Nimlet. 


—Fredevick Mears has been elected a di- 
rector of the Belmont Trust Company to 
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“MR. SMITH 18 ONE OF OUR IMPORTANT DEPOS- 
ITORS, BUT IF HE ONLY KNEW ALITTLE MORE 
ABOUT BANKING METHODS HE COULD HAVE 
SAVED TWO HOURS OF HIS TIME AND MINE” 


This was the apology with which the vice-president of the bank 
greeted one of his business acquaintances who had been kept waiting for 
two hours in the reception room. 

How much time would have been wasted if the conditions had been 
reversed—if the vice-president had been called upon to discuss the 
methods of Mr. Smith’s business ? 

Very little, if the vice-president measured up to his position—be- 
cause a successful banker knows how necessary it is for him to study 
not only the science of banking but also the economic principles that un- 
derlie business organization and management. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


offers you, whether you are a bank executive or merely preparing for 
executive duties, an unusual opportunity. Its Course and Service will 
enable you to strengthen and supplement your banking experience by 
an organized plan of reading and thinking along business lines, under 
the direct supervision of university and business specialists. 


“A large number of our men are “In my brief experience I have 


taking the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course and we have rec- 
ommended it to our associates.”— 


never had the privilege of gain- 
ing more useful information along 
financial lines. I also wish to con- 
gratulate you on the good services 








Spencer Trask & Company, New’ which your department of business 
York. information has given me at all 


“It is a matter of satisfaction times. —Citizens National Bank, 
Joliet, Illinois. 


to be connected with an institute “I have bought and recom- 
that conducts its work on lines of mended your Course on Commerce 
1G Pe ies ilityv.”’ se Pies 9 ; y ‘ 
such practical utility.”,—Seaboard and Finance.”—American National 
National Bank, New York. Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


We haven’t room to tell our story here, but we should be glad to 
put our proposition before you and also to send you an interesting book- 
let written by Joseph French Johnson, dean of the largest University 
School of Commerce in the world. Dean Johnson calls the booklet 
“Organized Business Knowledge.” , 

Simply write for it on your business letterhead. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


ORGANIZED TO MEET THE DEMAND FOR MORE COMPLETE AND EXACT 
BUSINESS INFORMATION—THE BASIS OF EFFICIENCY 


ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK 
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CAPITAL SURPLUS 
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succeed A. L. Hoskins, resigned. E. B. 
Warner, assistant treasurer, was elected 
treasurer. 


Baltimore 


At the close of business January 11 the 
physical merger of the National Mechanics’ 
Bank with the Merchants’ National Bank 
was completed by the transfer to the Mer- 
chants-Mechaniecs’ Bank Building at the 
corner of South and Water streets of all 
assets and accounts held by the National 
Mechanics’ Bank. 


Another consolidation of big financial 
interests in this city was consummated the 
past month when the Fidelity Bonding and 
American Bonding Companies were mergea. 


—On January 17 the new Munsey Trust 
Company opened its dors on the first floor 
of the Munsey Building. More than 120 
deposit accounts were opened and the total 
deposits for the day were $500,000. The 
largest single deposit was $43,000. 

The Munsey Trust Company has a capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000, fully paid, and will 
engage in every branch of the banking busi- 
ness. Frank A. Munsey is chairman of the 
board. Ellicott H. Worthington is treas- 
urer. 


—J. Kemp Bartlett, vice-president of the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company, with 
Frank K. Murphy and William L. Strauss, 


have been elected directors of the National 
Marine Bank, to succeed George F. Heff- 
ner and James W. Bates, deceased, and F, 
E. C. Wolfe, resigned. 


—In declaring its usual satisfactory divi- 
dend accompanying its statement of Decem- 
ber 31, the First National Bank adopts a 
progressive policy in requesting stockholders 
to advise the bank, on specially printed 
cards enclosed, of any person who “might 
be urged” to give the bank “a part of his 
(or her) business.” This is a commendable 
idea and in keeping with modern banking 
methods. The statement shows these fig- 
ures: 


Resources. 
Loans and discounts ............. $4,359,557 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 634,000 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. de- 

IEE ‘apaidiichedn picthanins: bwin ead oon de wien 1,000 
Stocks and securities ............ 576,019 
Premium on U. S. bonds ......... 33,427 
Banking house and lot ........... 295,000 
ee EE 6b 665 ds0de0s0008 955,823 
Five per cent. redemption fund.. 31,700 
COM QUE FOROTVE oo iscsccccsscece 1,854,125 

$8,740,654 

Liabilities. 

CS DOU dace sdaccdnbsscicns $1,000,000 
CE «tie eo oS eeenewheneeweeeee 350,000 
RIMEUEOR PUONES ccccrccccssvces 60,956 
SPUR WINER ccccicccccecsesce 36,360 
GE Shc tGcs wevichchvewou cies 634,000 
DEE. SCtdddeAddwsestonsuneeT en 6,659,337 


$8,740,654 


—Supplemental to a resolution of the 
steckholders of the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company to increase its number of direc- 
tors, Robert Garrett, of the old established 
banking house of Robert Garrett & Sons, 
was elected a director to serve for three 
years. The board of directors of the com- 
pany now number twelve. 


—At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Baltimore County Bank at Towson, 
John Crowther was elected president; 
Duance H. Rice, vice-president, and Wil- 
liam C. Kenney, cashier. The new bank 
starts business with a paid-up capital of 
$20,000, and surplus, $5,000. 


—At a meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors of the Finance and Guaranty Com- 
pany, held during the past month, F. R. V. 
Williams, treasurer, was elected president 
to take the place of E. L. Norton, resigned. 
Other officers were re-elected. Elmore B. 
Jeffery, one of the original directors of the 
company, was made chairman of the board. 
Prior to his engaging in the banking busi- 
ness, Mr. Williams was prominently identi- 
fied with the wholesale coal trade and has 
an extensive acquaintance in that line of 
business in Baltimore, Philadelphia and the 
coal centres of the East. 
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Pittsburgh 


Under action taken by directors of the 
Dollar Savings Fund and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., that institution will take 
over control of the Second National Bank 
of Allegheny. The latter has a capital of 
$300,000 and its stock, it is stated, is being 
bought in at $380 per share. The two 
banks, it is understood, will continue to be 
operated separately and distinctly. J. N. 
Davidson, president of the Second National 
Bank, is vice-president of the Donar Sav- 
ings Fund and Trust Company. The com- 
pany is located at 527 Federal street and 
has a capital of $1,000,000. 


—John Poole, formerly cashier of the 
Commercial National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a banker well and favor- 
ably known, has been elected president 
of the new Federal National Bank, which 
opened for business at Washington on 
January 13 with $500,000 capital and over 





JoHN POooLe 


PRESIDENT FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1,000,000 deposits. NN. H. Shea, former 
vice-president of the Commercial Na- 
ticnal, holds the same office in the Fed- 
er National Bank. 


With such an experienced and able 
banker at its head, supported by an ex- 
ceptionally strong official staff and a rep- 
resentative board of directors, the suc- 
cess of the Federal National Bank seems 
assured, 

—At the recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Commercial National Bank, 
Wash‘ngton, D. C., Tucker K. Sands, vice- 





Tucker K Sanps 
VICE PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK, WASHINGTON, D. C 


president, was also elected to the cashier- 
ship, and James A. Cahill, a director, was 
chosen to the vice-presidency. 

--The Passaic Metul Ware Company of 
Passaic, N. J., have recenuy taken posses- 








Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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sion of their new factory in that city, said 
to be the most complete plant in the coun- 
try for decorating metal. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Boston 


—Arthur M. Alger has been elected a 
director of the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany to fill a vacancy. Mr. Alger is Judge 
of Probate for Bristol county, a trustee and 
vice-president of the Taunton Savings Bank 
and a director in the Taunton National 
Bank, the Staples Coal Company, the Mas- 
sachusetts Real Estate Company, the Corr 
Manufacturing Company and other corpo- 
rations. 


—F. A. Goodhue has been succeeded as 
president of the Brookline Trust Company 
by Ernest B. Dane of Brookline. Albert J. 
Meserve, Jr., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


—One addition was made to the board of 
directors of the American Trust Company 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders, 
in the election of Louis K. Liggett, presi- 
dent of the United Drug Company. Nearly 
100 employees of the company have re- 
ceived from President R. G. Fessenden a 
letter of appreciation of the year’s work, 
and with it a cash gratuity. 

—The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, which a year ago inaugurated a pen- 
sion plan applicable to all employees under 
the grade of cashier, has made arrangements 
to insure for the year 1913 all its male 
clerks who have been in its employ for a 
given period. The amount represented in 
the policy is equal in each case to the yearly 
salary of the insured. 

a 


—In accordance with a plan he has been 
long considering, Hosea Mann, cashier of 


ORR 


the Torrington National Bank, Torrington, 
Conn., tendered his resignation to the di- 
rectors at their regular meeting held Jan- 
uary 6. 

Mr. Mann organized the Torrington Na- 
tional Bank thirteen years ago last Decem- 
ber and has been its cashier since. By hard 
work and the introduction of progressive 
banking methods he has, with the assistance 
of his associates, brought this bank to a 
prominent position among the banks of that 
State. Starting with a capital of $100,000, 
nearly that amount of surplus has been ac- 
cumulated and over a million and a half 
deposits. 


—It is said that the Farmers and Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Middletown, Conn., 
is to erect a modern building at the corner 
oi Main and College streets. 


—Two of Connecticut’s largest trust 
companies located at Bridgeport, have ar- 
ranged to consolidate. The Federal Trust 
Cempany, recently organized by Hosea 
Mann and Ralph H. Mann, and which in- 
cludes some of the leading financiers of that 
State, has arranged to consolidate with the 
Bridgeport Trust Company. 

The old Bridgeport Trust Company now 
has a capital of $200,000 and about $140,000 
surplus and over a million and a half de- 
posits. The Federal Trust Company will 
bring to the consolidation $300,000 capital 
and surplus corresponding to the propor- 
tion contributed by the Bridgeport Trust 
Company. 

The directors of both banks will be in- 
cluded in one large board. Ralph H. Mann, 
who is secretary and treasurer of the Fed- 
eral Trust Company, will be made secre- 
tary of the consolidated Bridgeport Trust 
Company. The present president of the 
Bridgeport Trust Company, F. W. Marsh, 
retires, and probably Charles G. Sanford, 
president of the First Bridgeport National 
Bank, will be elected president of the con- 
solidated banks. 
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From Bank Clerk to Cashier 


* 
Is only a step, but are you prepared to take this step? OUR HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
BANKING will prepare you for the cashiership and more responsible pesitions in the bank, 
Highest standard of instruction. Lessons & text-books by kdgar G. Alcorn. Send for catalog today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 130 McLene Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








—The Hartford Trust Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which changed its dividend pay- 
ments from semi-annual to quarterly in 
April, when three per cent. was paid, has 
declared, in addition to the quarterly dis- 
tribution of three per cent., an extra divi- 
dend of two per cent., both payable Jan- 
uary 2 to stockholders of record December 
30. The institution has a _ capital of 
$300,000. 


—Henry L. Wilcox, cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Providence, 
was elected a director of the institution on 
January 16. 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—Stanley Field and Frank D. Stout were 
elected directors of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, at the annual meeting held 
recently. They succeed the late William H. 
Mitchell and W. H. Reid. 


Norman W. Harris has announced his 
resignation as head of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank because of advanced age. 
His son, Albert W. Harris, will succeed 
him. 


—A new bank, called the Forest State 
Bank, has been opened at the corner of 
Lake street and Franklin avenue, River 
Forest. The capital of the bank is $50,000 
and the surplus $12,500. Its officers are: 
John W. Broughton, president; Thomas M. 
Jackson, vice-president; John A. Klesert, 
cashier. 


—George B. Caldwell, president of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of Ameri- 
ca, in accordance with authority given him 
at its recent convention, has appointed a 
committee on monetary legislation, consist- 
ing of the following: John M. Nelson, 
chairman, Nelson, Cook & Co., Baltimore: 
J. Sclwin Tait, president Washington and 
Southern Bank, Washington; M. M. Black- 
ner, president of the International Trust 
Company, Denver; Sol Wexler, vice-presi- 
dent Whitney Central Trust and Savings 
Ban!.. New Orleans; Oliver C. Fuller, presi- 
dent Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee. 
M srs. Caldwell, Masslich and Reed of 
New York have been appointed general 


counsel of the association, and W. H. Lyon 
of New York, assistant counsel. 

“The privilege of becoming a_ charter 
member of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation expired January 1, 1913,” said Mr. 
Caldwell. “A membership from now on 
will cost $100. Almost all the principal in- 
vestment bankers are now members.” 


—The First National Bank recently pur- 
chased twenty-one new Burroughs adding 
machines for use in their “country books 
department,” for ordinary bookkeeping 
work in connection with their accounts and 
for making out country statements. This 
institution believes that the machines will 
effect a material reduction in the operating 
costs of the country books department and 
greatly reduce the amount of bookkeeping 
labor formerly required in handling the 
business of this department. 


—The directors of S. W. Straus & Co., 
mortgage and bond bankers, have voted to 
increase the capital stock of this corpora- 
tion to $1,100,000. A number of new names 
have been added to the list of officers. 

Simon W. Straus remains president of 
the company and S. J. T. Straus is now 
first vice-president. Lawrence F. Stern 
was chosen second vice-president. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Secretary, Mel- 
vin IL. Straus; treasurer, Sidney H. Kahn; 
manager of the bond department, Nicholas 
Roberts; auditor, Charles H. Geckler; pub- 
licity manager, H. B. Matthews. S. W. 
Straus & Co. opened an Eastern branch of- 
fice at 1 Wall street, New York City, No- 
vember 1, 1912. This house is one of the 
oldest and best known mortgage and loan 
bankers in Chicago. 


—At the regular annual meeting of the 
directors of the National Bank of the Re- 
public, held January 14, Thomas D. Allin 
and Louis J. Meahl were added to the list 
of assistant cashiers, the promotion in both 
cases being the reward of merit and faith- 
ful service. Both have been with the bank 
for many years, Mr. Allin latterly in the 
capacity of discount clerk. He was for- 
merly branch manager for one of the 
Canadian banks at New Hamburg, Ont. 
Mr. Meahl entered the bank’s employ as a 
messenger in 1898 and rose through the 
various departments. 


—In the following statement of January 
2 the First National Bank continues to 
show the same strength which has made it 
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CAPITAL 
$1,600,000.00 


G. A. COULTON, Vice-President 
W. E. WARD, Cashier 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 
Cleurland, O. 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 


E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 


Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000.00 


W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 











an important factor in the banking of this 
country: 


Assets. 
Loans and discounts....$79,485,151 
Less discount to ma- 
Curity at BG. ..cccccss 572,228 
++ $78,912,923 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 2,009,000 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. de- 

MS ti¢spvativesinhaniediasses 250,000 
Other bonds (market value) ..... 6,135,128 
National Safe Deposit Co. (bank 

building) 17,500 shares stock .. 1,250,000 


Cash resources: 
Due from U, S. Treas. $960,450 
Cash and due from 
SY. sea oeathto-wrs-au $6,734,910 
- 47,695,360 


$136,252,411 


Liabilities, 

Capital stock nated €8 ..sccciccss $10,000,000 
Pe SD icv enntwanansde kiew ae 10,000,000 
Other undivided profits .......... 1,631,463 
Dividend No. 123, payable Decem- 

gd OE > ee err enr ier 125,000 
Special deposit of U. S. bonds.... 1,600,000 
Circulating notes re- 

GHIUGR  kibvssdatocccs $2,009,000 


Less amount on hand... —...... 

. 2,009,000 
PI. BOOS acca guvessccsnivdscnaee 278,112 
PPT T PTT TCE eee 110,308,835 





Detroit 


The Peninsular State Bank has _in- 
creased its capital from $800,000 to $1,- 
000,000. 


Henry M. Campbell of the law firm of 
Campbell, Bulkley & Ledyard, and Francis 
C. MeMath of the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, Ltd., have been elected directors of 
the Union Trust Company to fill vacancies. 


—E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, was recently elected to serve on 
the organization committee of the National 
Conference on Vocational Guidance. The 
purpose of the National Conference, which 
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includes representatives of the public 
school, municipal and State employment 
bureau, ete., is to study the question of 
making efficient men by determining early 
the kind of work they are best fitted for 
and training them along that line. 


—William R. Kales of the Whitehead & 
Kales Iron Works, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Detroit Trust Company, to 
succeed the late Ammi W. Wright. 


‘With a contribution of $25,000 from 
the past year’s earnings the First National 
Bank has established a pension fund for its 
officers and employees, numbering more 
than 160 persons. 


—A valuable booklet to those whose work 
brings them in direct contact with bank 
detail has been issued by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. It is by J. A. 
Ward, assistant cashier Cleveland (O.) Na- 
tional Bank, and is entitled “Reconciling an 
Individual Account.” 


Cleveland 


—Four Cleveland banks, either in their 
main offices or in branches, have adopted 
the Flak finger print system. The Cleve- 
land Trust Company and the Garfield 
Trust Company use it in the main offices 
and in four branches each. The Society for 
Savings and the Pearl Street Savings and 
Trust Company have adopted it. Not in 
all of these institutions are all depositors 
asked to register the impressions of their 
finger tips. In most of the banks and 
branches the system is used first in cases 
where signature identification might be dif- 
ficult, because the depositor does not write 
or for other reasons. 


—The directors of the Broadway Savings 
and Trust Company have chosen O. M. 
Stafford, formerly second vice-president of 
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Surplus and Profits 


ACCOUNTS 
Correspondence invited 


Capital - $2,500,000.00 Revean Deposits, $32,000 000.00 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


- $1634,000.00 
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SOLICITED 
Collections a Specialty | 

















the company to the position of first vice- 
president. Mr. Stafford also has been sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, and 
he will continue to hold those positions. 
The directors have chosen A. J. Cook, a 
charter member of the organization, as sec- 
ond vice-president, and T. S. Grasselli, a 
director to succeed the late Henry Dippel. 


—William L. Ross has resigned as office 
manager of the Tillottson & Wolcott Com- 
pany, investment bankers of Cleveland, to 
open and manage the bond department of 
the Second Ward Savings Bank of Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Ross will be elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of that insti- 
tution, which has resources approximating 
$15,000,000. 


—New articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Broadway National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo., to change its organization from 
national to state, under the name of Broad- 
way Bank of St. Louis. F. E. Cramer, the 
president, states the reason for this was 
that a national bank is forbidden to loan 
money on real estate security, and that they 
have demands for real estate loans and the 
bank wishes to be in a position to meet 
these requirements. 


Louis W. Hill has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the reor- 
ganized First National Bank, St. Paul, and 
other railroad men were named as directors 
at the annual meeting of stockholders. E. 
H. Bailey was chosen president. 

C. H. Buckley, cashier of the Second 
National Bank of St. Paul, and Edwin 
Mott, its assistant cashier, have been elected 
assistant cashiers of the First National 
Bank, with which the Second National Bank 
wa. merged January 2. 


\t a meeting of the directors of the 
Mivnesota Loan and Trust Company of 
Mi»neapolis, on February 29, the surplus 
wa increased from $200,000 to $250,000. 
Th. capital is $1,000,000. 


—What will be one of Iowa’s finest bank 
buildings is soon to be erected at Decorah 
by the Winneshiek County State Bank of 
that city. The building will be built of 
Bedford stone and equipped with every 
modern device and facility for safely and 
quickly taking care of its large business. 


A handsome street clock, with four 
four-foot dials, has been installed by the 
American Trust Company of South Bend, 
Ind., at its banking home, corner of Michi- 
gan street and Washington avenue in that 
city. 


—wW. P. Stamm, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, was 
elected president of the Columbia Bank & 
Savings Company of Cincinnati. Mr. Stamm 
assumed his new office on January 1. As 
president of the Columbia he will succeed 
Charles Nickels, who withdraws from active 
business because of advancing years. 


—The reorganization of the Continental 
Trust Company, Denver, Colo., under its 
new ownership has been perfected. The 
new directors are William E. Hughes, who 
bought the controlling interest in the com- 
pany recently; Lafayette M. Hughes, son 
of the late Senator Charles J. Hughes, Jr., 
and Richard Peete. Luther M. Beck re- 
tired as a director and the number of 
directors was raised from eleven to 
thirteen. The only change in the officers 
is the retirement of President John W. 
Springer in favor of Mr. Hughes, and the 
election of Mr. Hughes as a vice-president 
to succeed Mr. Beck. 


—A new building is to be erected by the 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, at the 
corner of Seventeenth and Champa streets. 


—A controlling interest in the Stock 
Yards Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, 
has been obtained by A. H. Waite, presi- 
dent of the Joplin National Bank, Joplin, 
Mo., and his brother, Charles E. Waite. 
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vice-president of the Drovers National 
Bank, Kansas City. 

Charles E. Waite retired from the 
Drovers National January 1, to become 
president of the Stock Yards Bank of Com- 
merece, succeeding John F. Gillespie, who is 
chairman of the board of directors in the 
same institution. A. H. Waite of Joplin 
also is on the board. 

Charles B. Goodell, assistant cashier at 
the Drovers National Bank, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Stock Yards Bank 
of Commerce, succeeding Charles W. Bart- 
lett, who retires. A. Newman, formerly a 
national bank examiner in Kansas, is vice- 
president of the Drovers National Bank, 
Charles E. Waite having retired. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—The Commonwealth National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas, now occupies its modern new 
banking quarters. 


—H. R. Pollard, Jr., president of the 
Richmond Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., announces that stockholders 
have approved an increase in the capital 
stock from $300,000 to $500,000 that was 
proposed the early part of January. 


Plans have been completed for the 
establishment of a new trust company at 
Atlanta, Ga., to be known as the Union 
Trust Company. Its minimum capital will 
be $300,000 and it will seek the privilege 
of ultimately increasing it to $2,000,0U0. 
The company expects to begin business on 
March 1. It will give special attention to 
farm mortgages. 


It is announced that the National City 
Bank, Memphis, Tenn., has taken over the 
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Fidelity Trust Company of that city. This 
institution thereby gains an extensive real 
estate loan business. 


A statement of November 26 from the 
Virginia National Bank, Petersburg, Va., 
is noteworthy in view of the fact that in 
addition to a very strong report, the bank in 
a courteous note calls the attention of the 
reader to its “strength and capable man- 








BUILDING, OF THE VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK, 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


agement” and invites the deposit of 
funds stating “whether the amount of busi- 
ness you transact is large or small the en- 
tire facilities and service of the bank are 
always at your disposal.” The bank’s state- 
ment follows: 


Resources. 


Loans and discounts 

Bonds and investments 

Cash and due from banks........ 
Overdrafts 


Liabilities, 
Capital stock paid in 
Circulation 
Surplus and profits 
teserved for interest 
Dividend unpaid 
Deposits 


—A. C. Burchett has been named auditor 
for the Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenr.. 
by the board of directors. He succeeds 
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George Bone, who resigned some time ago 
to enter private business. All directors 
of this bank whose term had expired were 
re-elected. 


—The Republic Trust Company, Dallas, 
Tex., has purchased the present home of the 
Guarantee State Bank and Trust Company, 
paying therefor $275,000. The building is 
a six-story office structure, of which the 
ground floor is occupied by the bank. The 
Guarantee Bank and Trust Company some 
months ago purchased a site 100x100 feet 
in dimensions, upon which it is planned to 
erect a model banking house. The site, or 
part of it, is at present occupied by a bank- 
ing house which will serve the bank’s pur- 
pose until the new building is completed. 


-In its statement of December 31, 1912, 
the Planters National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., reports surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,443,790, and a capital of $300,000, 
with deposits aggregating $6,312,235. This 
bank is one of the oldest and strongest in 
Virginia, 


A new bank a week is Georgia’s record 
of prosperity for 1912, as disclosed by the 
figures compiled by the State Department. 
There were chartered in the State in 1912 
exactly fifty-two new banks and three new 
trust companies. There were organized 
forty-four banks with capitals of $25,000, 
which is the minimum; one with a capital 
of $40,000, six at $50,000, and one at $100,- 
000, Three new trust companies were 
launched,one with a capitalization of $100,- 
000, one at $150,000, and one at $250,000. 

Eleven State banks increased their cap- 
itulization a total of $320,000, and three 
trust companies added $950,000. The total 
increase in banking capital for the year is 
$460,000. 


Plans have heen prepared by the 
oadway National of Nashville, Tenn., for 
w banking quarters that will rank 
ong the handsomest in the South. They 


will be located in the Cooley -building at 
Third avenue and Broadway, recently pur- 
chased by the bank, and which will be re- 
modeled at a cost of $90,000. Italian marble, 
bronze and mahogany will figure largely in 
the new offices, and a new vault of the latest 
type will be installed. 


—lIn its report of January 14, the First 
National Bank, Richmond, Va., shows capi- 
tal stock of $2,000,000 and surplus of $1,- 
000,000, with total assets of $20,487,623, de- 
posits of $14,227,533 and loans and dis- 
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counts $14,077,863. It is expected that the 
completion and occupancy of the bank’s 
splendid new building about April 1 will 
mark an era of still greater advancement. 


—An institution which stands first 
among the national banks in Virginia, the 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond, re- 
ports excellent condition as of November 
26, 1912, having a surplus of $1,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $130,794, with a capi- 
tal of $200,000. Its deposits total $6,- 
932,446. 

The stock of this bank which has a par 


Tuomas B. McApams 
THE WELL-KNOWN CASHIER OF THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA., AND 
POPULAR PRESIDENT OF THE VIRGINIA 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


value of $100 was quoted at the last sale 
at $1,000 per share. This is an additional 
evidence of the institution’s soundness and 
worth. 

\mong its many prominent officers, all of 
whom are well known in and out of the 
“Old Dominion,” is the name of Thomas B. 
McAdams, president of the Virginia Bank- 
er’ Association. 


-Statements by the five Shreveport, La.. 
banks, with two associated trust companies, 
Show total deposits at the close of 1912 
bu-iness aggregating $13,891,993.97. This is 
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an increase of $2,120,503.95 over the de- 
posits at the close of 1911, a gain of nearly 
20 per cent. in twelve months. It means 
a per capita of wealth, based on a popula- 
tion of 30,000 persons, of something over 
$447 for every man, woman and child in 
Shreveport. 


—Frank M. Gettys, cashier of the Union 
National Bank, Louisville, Ky., has been 
elected vice-president of the institution as 
a merited reward of his successful admin- 
istration as cashier, a position which he will 
centinue to occupy. 

Mr. Gettys will have another assistant 
cashier, however, in the person of W. R. 
Cobb, James H. Mershon having been 
assistant cashier for some time. 


—In its statement of December 31, 1912, 
the National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Va., reports a surplus of $300,000, undivided 


NEW HOME OF 


BANK, 


THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
ROANOKE, VA., NOW NEARING 
COMPLETION 


profits of $36,566, and reserve funds of 
$100,000, with a working capital of $300,- 
000. Its deposits aggregate $2,976,017. 
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—It is announced in Atlanta, Ga., that 
George B. Pendleton has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, succeeding John B. 
Wheat, who has served in that capacity for 
the past fifteen years. Mr. Pendleton comes 
from Newbern, N. C., and has assumed ac- 
tive duties at his new post, and Mr. Wheat 
has opened a new stock and bond firm un- 
der the name of John B. Wheat & Com- 
pany. 


PACIFIC STATES 


—At a meeting of the directors held Jan- 
uary 13, the capital stock of Walker 
Brothers, Salt Lake City, was voted to be 
increased from $250,000 to $500,000. 


—Salt Lake City bankers are optimistic 
about the general business prospects for 
1913. All indications point to a prosperous 
year 


—A new bank, called the Farmers and 
Stockgrowers Bank, was opened January 
20 in Salt Lake City on East First South 
street. With a capital of $300,000, prac- 
tically paid up in full, and with some of the 
most prominent business men of the city 
and State as its officials, the new banking 
institution gives promise of successful com- 
mencement and future growth. Governor 
William Spry is president, George T. Odell, 
C. B. Stewart and C. W. Penrose are vice- 



















presidents, Charles S. Tingey is cashier and 
W. E. Lake and John Stringham are assis:- 
ant cashiers. 


—The new Northwestern National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, was organized at the 
beginning of the year, and pending the 
completion of its fine twelve-story building 
will be housed with the Portland Trust 
Company. 

The Northwestern National Bank begins 
business with $500,000 capital, and will suc- 
ceed to the commercial business of the 
Portland Trust Company, the latter organ- 
ization hereafter confining itself to savings 
and trust company business. 

The officers of the Northwestern National 
Bank are: H. L. Pittock, president; John 
Twohy, F. W. Leadbetter and Emery Olm- 
stead, vice-presidents; Edgar H. Sensenich, 
sashier, and Charles H. Hemphill, assistant 
cashier. Directors, Mr. Pittock, Mr. Twohy, 
Mr. Leadbetter, Mr. Olmstead, J. D. Far- 
rell, Charles H. Carey, L. B. Menefee and 
A. S. Nichols. 

This bank will constitute an important 
addition to the excellent financial institu- 
tions of Portland and should further aid 
in that city’s remarkable and solid progress. 


—In its financial letter, the American 
National Bank, San _ Francisco, says: 


Looking back over the events of 1912 and 
taking as many factors as possible into con- 
sideration, it may be stated confidently that 
the year has dealt kindly with California. In 
a State so vast in extent, so varied in 
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Div. —, 
ne om. © Pet. — 
3. All Night and Day Bank 3500, » ] 
2. American Savings Bank 800,000 12 1905, 
3. Bank of San Pedre ... 50,000 16 1888 
4. California Savi Bank 300,000 8 1903 
5. Cegtral National Bank . 309,000 It 1907 
6. Citizens’ National Bank 1,506,900 12 1880 
7. Cithzens’ Savings [a 25,000 » 1906 
8. Citizens’ Savings Bank, 25,000 1908 
% Citizens’ Trost and A Bank 560,000 pty 1911 
10, cus and County Bank ......... ° 200,000 ne 1908 
1. mercial National Bank ...........-+ ° 200,000 a 1903 
12. + emer und Serehante Nations Bank.. 1,500,000 20 1903 
13. eo Serr 50,000 7 1005 
14. First National Bank of Los Angeles.. .., 1,500,000 . 1889 
15. First ettonst — pa Sececcede ae 4 od 
irs Nationa’ ee 

In Firet 25.000 8 1909 
18, 1,090,000 20 1880 
19. 300,000 6 1906 
20. 25,000 6 1906 
21. 235,000 6 4 

22. 25,000 8 
3. 26,000 x 8 1905 
2. 400,900 3,132,270.00 7 1994 
26. 360,000 1,206. 6 1903 
26. 250,000 1,712,370.15 6 1910 
27. 1,500,000 20. al 8 1903 
28. 250,000 1,850,000.00 .. 1908 
29. 200,000 $37,552.48  30,344,617.05 40 1886 
40 500,000 Y 7,015,509.00 10 198 
31. 200,000 40,062.00 1,423,954.35 6 1906 
” Park 225,000 23,430.56 1,908,784.31 .. 1908 
33. Securit, 1,650,000 —1,788,237.23 48,029, 361. a 16 1889 
34. State 59,300 6,201.76 494, ° 1901 
35. ’ Bank 200,000 12,219.87 1,483, "253.03 6 9088 
36. tates States National Bank . esevee 200,000 103,929.35 1,772,071.35 8 1905 

Votals, January 1, 1918........+.....- 181,960.50: ag $1 562,005,319.83 $14,384,300 $11,697,141.83 $215, ozs, 12 
Fean Sean We WHR.....--ccccccee berry 133,891,677.20 14,868,225 10,157,139.70 183,266,913. 
Increase In twelve months...... 28,990, ae = 18, 701,642.63 16,9075 1,500.008.13 we aa, ‘208. 48 - 
Low Angeles bank clearings—Total, 1910, $811,387,48 7.47; tot 1911 $922,914,526.00; ital, 1912, $1,168,941,700.02. 
Los Angeles postofiice business—Total. 1010, $1,476,941.52; total, 1911, B1,646,601.81; total, iit. a 877,526.56. 


* Anacles building permits—Toetal, 1910, 10,738, $21,684, 0 


Lo 
$30,455,315. 


419, 


Los Angeles pooulation (census L. A, City DirectorsS—March, 1920, 333.788; March, 1911, 357, 
096. 






+ total, 1911, 12,408, $23,064,185; total, 1912,. 16,015 


March, 1912. 
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climate, contour and resources, it is diffi- 
cult to make generalizations fitted to all 
situations and localities, but the facts and 
figures of production show that the year’s 
achievements compare favorably with other 
years. Both in agricultural and in mining 
products, new high records were reached 
in many instances, and the total output was 
much above the average. 

While reviewing the past with satisfac- 
tion, the mind of San Francisco is more 
eagerly turned upon the future. With the 
underlying conditions forming a solid foun- 
dation, the next year and the next will be 
a time of preparation for the new era which 
is expected to follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal, and for the Exposition 
which is intended fittingly to celebrate that 
epochal achievement. Big projects are un- 
der way and in contemplation, and the be- 
lief is general that the Pacific Coast States 
are about to enter upon the greatest period 
of development in their history. The splen- 
did agricultural returns, combined with a 
large excess of exports over imports, give 
assurance of spending power and reasonable 
prosperity for another year at least. 


—On December 31 the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles reported $44,- 
580,824.21 deposits, the bank having no 
city, county, State or public funds of any 
kind. There are more than 83,000 open 
accounts. In 1912 depositors received $1,- 
327,165.89 in interest. Total resources have 
grown from $16,664,780 in 1907 to $48,029,- 
760.28 in 1912. 


One of the exceptionally few women 
ding such a high position of honor and 
st is Miss Eva Coolidge, recently elected 
sident of the Coolidge-McClaine Bank 
Silverton, Ore. Miss Coolidge is a pro- 
g:-ssive business woman. 


As reported by the San _ Francisco 
ironicle,” the German Savings and Loan 
‘iety of San Francisco has had in force 
‘ over two and one-half years a system 

pensioning employees of the bank who 


have become incapacitated through sickness 
or old age. Several of the other San Fran- 
cisco banks are contemplating inaugurating 
a similar system. Other banks in that city, 
while not having a generous pension system, 
are carefully looking after the welfare of 
old employees who are no longer able to 
work. 


—A modern bank building is to be 
erected by the Puget Sound Savings Bank, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


—Allen H. Reynolds, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Walla Walla, 
Wash., has retired from the banking busi- 
ness, and started farming, having purchased 
over thirty-two hundred acres of wheat land 
for a consideration of $100,000, 


—lIt is said that bankers of Los Angeles 
are interested in the ostrich feather com- 
merce of California. This is reported to be 
advancing into a very profitable industry. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


—Thirty-two branch banks were opened 
in December by Canadian chartered banks, 
and eleven branches were closed, making a 
net gain of twenty-one branches. The 
Union and the Royal were to the front in 
establishing branches that month, each of 
them having opened ten. The total number 
of branches now operated by Canadian 
banks is 2,885. 


—A branch of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Port Mc- 
Nicoll, Ont., under the temporary manage- 
ment of Mr. J. P. Taillon. 


—To fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of C. B. Gordon, W. A. Black has 
been elected a director of the Molsons 
Bank, Montreal. W. M. Birks has also 
been elected as a director to succeed the 
late W. M. Ramsay. 
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La Banque d’Hochelaga of Montreal, 
has determined to increase its capital 
stock to $4,000,000 by issuing $1,000,000 
new stock, which will be offered to the 
shareholders at $150, payable in ten per 
cent. monthly instalments. 


—C. G. Pennock will assume the general 
managership of the Bank of Vancouver 
about the middle of March. 


-The Merchants Bank of Canada are re- 
modelling their bank and office building in 
St. John, N. B. 


—Directors of the Bank of Montreal de- 
clared a bonus of one per cent. in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of two 
and one-half per cent. to stockholders of 
record October 31. A like bonus was de- 
clared on June 1 last, thus making twelve 
per cent. for the year. 


After twenty-three years’ service, A. 
Stikeman retired at the end of January as 
general manager of the Bank of British 
North America. His action was prompted 
by ill-health, H. B. Mackenzie, superin- 
tendent of branches, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Stikeman in the general man- 
agership. 


A branch of the Canadian Bank of 

Commerce has been opened at Moncton, N. 
B., under the management of W. H. Lugs- 
din. 
Farquhar Robertson, G. L. 
Cains and Alfred B. Evans have _ been 
elected as the new directors of the Mer- 
chants Bank, the number of directors being 
increased from nine to twelve. 


—Messrs. 


—Assets of the Bank of British Hon- 
duras, Ltd., have been purchased by the 
Royal Bank of Canada. The bank has op- 
erated in Belize since 1903, and has a capi- 
tal of $100,000. The average dividend paid 
since its incorporation is twelve per cent. 
‘The stock has advanced to two hundred and 
thirty, at which figure the purchasing bank 
makes public the transfer. The Royal Bank 
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has thirty branches in the West Indies and 
in British Honduras. R. L. Huestis has 
been appointed manager of the Royal Bank 
in Belize. 


—At the recent annual meeting, two ad 
ditional Montreal directors were added to 
the board of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, H. J. Fuller and F. P. Jones. 


—J. <A. Vaillancourt has been elected 
president of La Banque d’Hochelaga. He 
has been long in business as a wholesale 
merchant in Montreal and has acted as a 
councillor of the Montreal Board of Trade 
since 1909. He was president of the Mon- 
treal Produce Association in 1909, and is 
also president of the St. Hyacinthe Dairy 
School and of the Nationalist Newspaper 
Company. Although active in organizing 
the Citizens’ Association of Montreal, he 
has always declined municipal and _ political 
preferment. Mr. Vaillancourt has been in- 
terested as a director of La _ Banque 
d’Hochelaga for many years. 


—The Bank of Montreal has_ secured 
premises in Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London, Eng., where it will shortly estab- 
lish a branch. 


—Alexander Laird, general manager ot 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, has been 
elected to the board of directors on the 
Imperial Life Assurance Company. 

—A branch of the Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Pandora 
avenue and Cook street, Victoria, B. C., 
under the temporary management of R. S. 
Ross. 


Canadian 


—A branch of the Bank of Montreal was 
opened at Dauphin, Man., on January 11, 
in charge of F. C. Cummins, with the title 
of acting manager. 


—There has been a branch of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia opened at Dalhousie, N. B. 


—The report is current in Ottawa that 
an application is shortly to be made to 
the Dominion Parliament asking for a 
charter for the Bank of Edmonton, with 
headquarters in that city, capital $2,500,000. 
A provisional board of directors is now at 
work, with the corporation’s solicitor, and 
it is said that already a considerable por- 
tion of the stock has been subscribed. The 
bank is being organized by prominent local 
business men, while leading British capi- 
talists have been approached and are in- 
terested in the undertaking. At present 
there is not a bank with headquarters in 
Alberta, though two such exist in Sas- 
katchewan. 
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